






















Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 
ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
aa preparation plant, “raw” coal from the mine is 
sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 
Impurities, being heavier, settle, while the more 
buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
ing and shipment. 





New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
the ways in which coal serves our civilization, we’ve 
just printed a new illustrated booklet, COAL AT 
work. Packed with photos showing industrial 
plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it 
will prove an invaluable teaching aid. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 
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A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 
bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 


i Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
. Please send me a free, specimen copy of 

: COAL AT WORK. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Bucknell University ——— 


1950 SUMMER SCHOOL UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 








Duis aeons 4 Summer Sessions 
Professional training for teachers, counselors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents 1950 
June 26-August 18 Aeonget fae 
Academic courses in subject matter fields Beginning Freshmen 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of Upper Classmen 
be gp tong ate and graduate courses. All classes 
meet five days a week. Graduate Students 
* Non-Degree Students 
To Serve— 
Special Features Regular University students, summer trans- 
Training of Elementary Teachers fer and permanent transfer students from other 
Safety Education program for training of teachers colleges and universities, school administrators 
ans : 5 and teachers, college and university faculty 
cnees se Se Sea and members seeking graduate degrees at the Uni- 
versity, business and professional men and 
Courses in Visual Education and History needed women desiring part-time study. 
for permanent certification 
Air-Age Education Workshop pirtaprouengyce — 19-30 
xz Weeks - 
Take those needed courses while spending your ‘ ( ay) wy Sing. 13 
summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty Six Weeks (Evening) June 19-July 28 
spots. Eight Weeks (Science) July 5-Aug. 25 
* Post-Two Weeks August 14-25 


: a Twelve Weeks (Engineers) June 19-Sept. 8 
For c lete details, te t 
ee Se ee Twelve Weeks (Mathematics) June 12-Aug. 29 


W. H. SAUVAIN 


Acting Director of Summer School For Information, write 
Bucknell University Director, Summer Sessions 


LEWISBURG, PA. 7 
C-44 









































will want 
this beautiful Wall Display! 






“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


... depicting in natural colors 
the Nation’s folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story 
of America’s folk celebrations — especially 
designed to add new interest to school 
studies... as well as to brighten any class- 
room withits gay natural-color photographs. 
Along with the display come 16 pages of 
lesson topics, discussing the history of such [an we EE 
famous festivals as The Mardi Gras, the 'S YOURS FOR THE A SKING ! 
Mummers’ Parade, American Indian dances, 
and others. It’s all free...so write today! Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me ‘America’s Famous Festivals,” the beautiful 8-foot wall 
display of color photos, and 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 
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Time was when a commentary on a 
cover picture dealing with Pennsy}- CG 
vania’s forests and waters might well hal 
. . ° 6e ° 
en eae. begin with the well-known line—“This - 
is the forest primeval. = 
Facing facts as they are, our forests 
and waters reflect exploitation for com- 
mercial purposes at the expense of 
their original beauty and purity. It is 
for this reason that a Department of 
Forests and Waters becomes a necessary 
O wished many an embarrassed pu- instrument of government so that there 
pil of Professor Dove’s 1765 Phila- may be restored to the people of 
delphia school, when the Master posed Pennsylvania the wealth of the forest 
him on the rostrum with a stout sapling Slaes * id Kicialllenies” allies f 
stuck into the back of his collar—the es piapcieatesn Bi — ip ‘ 
Master’s pet punishment for unprepar- forest cover as a reservoir of continu- 
edness... ing water supply; and streams of pure 
Every day countless teachers are listen- and sparkling water free from the on: 
ing to fellow-teachers tell of prompt, tamination of an ever congesting in- 
liberal claims paid them by Educators. dustrial society. 
These two typical claims cases show There are many evidences of the 
why our increasing members (now 38,- . of the DD { F 
668) are glad they are prepared... work of the Department o orests 
and Waters throughout Pennsylvania. 
As the tourist observes the natural 
beauties of the State, he lunches and 
per chance stays overnight at one of 
the forest reserve camps. He sees the 
$536.16 TO MRS. A__, TEACHER thread-like lines over the mountains, Pre 
Suffering an attack of influenza a . 
va tianlian A fire lanes to keep in control devastating den 
wes “eoenieed’-46-"aubenquant forest fires, and the occasional high of | 
claims payments,—all for re- tower which he glimpses now and then Hai 
curring attacks of influenza! on the remote mountain side is evi- 
Her nyse Nee — dence of the ever watchful eye of the 
decks eran: forest ranger to keep from disaster Hig 
the forest domain for which he is Cla 
responsible. leg 
Rez 
Me 
EDUCATORS offers you the Hu! 
same protection. Many types Edt 
of policies are available. All 
provide generous benefits... 
year ’round coverage (all 
leaves included) . . . hospi- Cer 
tal and surgical benefits if We 
desired. No physical exam- ae 
ination is required. The cost =e 
. ? Less than 10¢ a day Unfortunately, however, too fre- a 
for weekly benefits of $25.00. quently the symbol of the cover pic- Tr 
ee ee ee tie ture is evidenced in the murky and 
coupon for full particulars. 3 east 
polluted water of the creeks and rivers H. 
and in the charred trunks of trees Sto 
following a forest fire. Lov 
Edu Ca [ OS Fortunate it is that we have a De- 
a a ~ 
Mutual-Insurance Company artment of Forests and Waters as an 
P 
I ecaas Lancaster, Pa. integral part of our State government 
LP 58), and that through this Department we h 
a ' ais sae - Ki 8 P the 
Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge—an may look toward a gradual return of Act 
i FREE TO YOU E OH f Ed “iRapge ge inf dues 
Risiediigeetiess ducators istory ° ucation, he. ful information on your the forest and stream beauty of our Stat 
| “History of Education’ dividual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have representa- nitive Denoisbithie oid’ det ‘enone: mea 
Poster. It's interesting tive call (] i ye ‘ A PP Edu 
J ond educational . . . tunity for participating in re-making a is § 
just the thing for your 5 ax te ° : 
1 classroom bulletin board. I sia tenn snes, Gs cei astaenaienstank bed echinacea’ Title « bp ph cinery an etenneien beautiful Pennsylvania 1s given to our with 
Mail the coupon for pee " . men 
J your copy TODAY! ARR Semen Cam De) Eee Watsons War 250 citizens and to the boys and girls in Nat 
* Mag 
L. our public schools. aa 
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ELECTRICAL TRAINING 


For High School Graduates Who Are Not Going to College 
* Train for Successful Careers in Electricity 


Intensive 32 weeks’ resi- electronics; use of machine 
dence course in fundamen-_ tools; motor construction; 
tals of industrial electrical drafting. A basic training 
engineering, a meeting industry’s require- 
and electronics. sive ments for engineering aides, 
laboratory practice in elec- laboratory assistants, etc. 
trical measurements; test- Modern buildings, dorms. 
ing power equipment; cir- 57th year. Begin Mar. 6; 
cuit tracing; wiring tech- Sept. 5. Catalog. 7539 Ta- 
niques; radio and industrial koma Ave., Wash. 12, D. C. 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Ny 
A Technical Institute 
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Announcing the P, Bil tiers 
This Wlonth of the 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 





= 


by 
WILLIAM H. BURTON CLARA BELLE BAKER 
Graduate School of Education National College 
Harvard University of Education 


GRACE K. KEMP 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: . 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and 
methods directed to the all-round development of the child. 
Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 


® Covers the three major related areas of the total reading pro- 
gram, including (1) developmental reading or systematic 
growth in desirable interests and attitudes and in the ability 
to read with power and understanding; (2) functional growth 
in work-type or study skills; and (3) effective growth in ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of literature. 


@ Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental 
ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other 
language arts, group and individualized instruction, and evalua- 
tion of achievement. 


@ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning 
activities in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series 
for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 


SABBBBBELBAEBABEBEBBEBBEBBEBABRBBREBBEBEBEBEBBBBERRESEEEBEEEBEEY 
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® The résumé of the 1949 Conven- 
tion of PSEA will give members who 
were unable to attend the annual meet- 
ing of their Association a record of 
the business transacted and of in- 
spirational addresses. We present, too, 
the officers and committee members 
elected as well as the 24 resolutions 
approved as presented by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


Greetings brought to the Conven- 
tion by the Honorable James H. Duff, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, 
sounded an optimistic note which it 
is fine to have at the beginning of the 
year 1950. 


& This month’s informational article 
on the service State Departments per- 
form for the citizens of the Common- 
wealth outlines the work of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. In our 
great State, there are more acres of 
forests and waters than any of us 
would have imagined. Secretary Milo 
F. Draemel of the Department has sup- 
plied this information for us as well 
as the pictures which illustrate the 
article. 


& Suggestions for practical motiva- 
tion in a speech class are given by 
Mabel Lindner of Latrobe. After you 
have read this page, list the practical 
ideas which come to you for the teach- 
ing of your subject. The JOURNAL is 
always glad to receive articles which 
will give teachers new ideas to put 
into practice in their classrooms. 


& More and more professional work- 
shops are being conducted by the 
teachers in our schools. For descrip- 
tions of some of these, see the pro- 
fessional workshop corner in this issue. 


B® See the masthead page for the 
names of the members of the 1950 
Executive Council of the PSEA. 
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Plentiful Forests and Pure Waters... 


Legacy to Tomorrow's Generation 


M. F. Draemel 


ENNSYLVANIA, the third most popu- 

lated state in the Union, has a 
bountiful legacy of forest lands and 
streams to offer its nearly eleven mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

Approximately fifteen million acres 
of woodlands lie within its borders, of 
which 1,800,000 acres are under the 
domain of the Department of Forests 
and Waters. In addition to this natural 
heritage are the inland waters of the 
State which cover 184,320 acres, or 
288 square miles of area. 

It is the aim and duty of the De- 
partment to manage these lands and 
waters so that they will provide the 
maximum material benefits to the 
people of the Commonwealth. 


Without Water 


The importance of forests and 
waters cannot be ignored. Without 
forests we would have no raw mate- 
rials for many industries. Without 
forests we would have no water. This 
is true because without forests to mulch 
the earth and conserve its moisture or 
retard runoff of melting snow and 
rain, there would be no water of any 
considerable amount. And _ without 
water, life could not exist. 

The forests and waters are inter- 
dependent. Human, animal, and plant 
life depend on water. Man is depen- 
dent on nature for this supply, there- 
fore some regulation and conservation 
are needed. That is why a Department 
of Forests and Waters is so vitally 
necessary. 

Such a department did not always 
exist. The present organization evolved 
from a Division of Forestry under the 
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State Department of Agriculture. 
Credited with being the father of 
Pennsylvania Forestry was Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock who pressed the need for 
regulation of the two great resources 
of forests and streams during the latter 
part of the Nineteenth Century. It was 
through the untiring efforts of Dr. 
Rothrock, soldier, surgeon, explorer, 
farmer, botanist, teacher, and an even 
greater humanitarian, that the original 
Division of Forestry was formed. In 
1901, the Division of Forestry was 
formed and Dr. Rothrock was named 
its first Commissioner. 

The present Department of Forests 
and Waters acquires, controls, pro- 
tects, and manages State Forest Lands, 
develops and maintains State Parks, 
engages in research studies of practical 
forestry problems, makes studies and 
records of stream flows, regulates the 
placing of encroachments and the de- 
sign, construction, and maintenance of 
dams in, along, across, or projecting 
into all streams and bodies of water 
having a drainage area of one-half 
square mile or more. 

The Department is administered by 
a Secretary, Milo F. Draemel, and two 
Deputy Secretaries, E. S. McCawley 
and Erl C. B. Gould. 

The Department consists of a Bureau 
of Forests, a Bureau of Parks, a Bureau 
of Waters, and Divisions of Account- 
ing, Land Acquisition, and Public Re- 
lations under the Executive. 


Bureau of Forests 


The Divisions under the Bureau of 
Forests are the Division of Protection, 
Management, and Research. 

The Division of Protection is re- 
sponsible for the protection of more 
than fifteen million acres of forest 
land, both public and private, through- 
out the State. A network of 150 forest 
fire towers, manned and supplemented 
by 3800 Forest Fire Wardens and 
30,000 forest fire fighters, protects the 
Commonwealth’s forests in the spring 
and fall forest fire seasons, and during 
dangerously dry weather. 


Secretary, Department of Forests and Waters 


The Division of Protection is also 
charged with the protection of public 
and private forests from insect and 
fungi damage. 

The Division of Management is re- 
sponsible for the operation of six 
State Forest Tree Nurseries which pro- 
vide 50 million forest tree seedlings 
annually for public and private re- 
forestation. 

In addition, the Division of Manage- 
ment administers the Bituminous and 
Anthracite Coal Stripping Laws inso- 
far as planting is concerned, and is 
charged with the maintenance of 
3,000 miles of roads and 4,000 miles 
of trails in State Forest Lands. It ex- 
ecutes timber sales agreements and 
mineral leases as well as the granting 
of rights-of-way to public utilities, or- 
ganizations, and individuals; leases 
buildings on State Forest Lands not 
needed for Departmental uses; grants 
municipalities the privilege of im- 
pounding and conveying water within 
the State Forests; executes campsite 
leases to private individuals, and co- 
operates with Federal agencies. 

The Division of Management also is 
actively engaged in promoting the 
Community Forest Movement within 
the State. 

The Division of Research employs 
technical graduate Foresters who are 
constantly engaged in research which 
solves practical field forestry and 
technical problems. The Division main- 
tains 150 sample forestry study plots 
to determine the rate of growth of 
various tree species and to determine 
the effects of climate, topography, and 
soil conditions on tree growth. 

Pennsylvania was the first State to 
establish a Division of Research. The 
Division makes studies on reforestation 
of denuded forest areas, identifies 
forest tree diseases and insects, and 
makes recommendations for better 


The Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters tells how 
these lands and waters are protected 
“to help everyone.” 
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forest entomological and pathological 
control measures. 


State Parks 


The Bureau of Parks operates 32 
State Parks totalling 75,000 acres 
scattered throughout the State near 
urban centers of high population. 
These parks are visited by more than 
ten million persons annually and at- 
tract many thousands of out-of-state 
tourists. Natural and artificial lakes, 
pure streams, scenic vistas, and rustic 
outdoor fireplaces and _ buildings 
furnish a pleasant setting for the 
people of Pennsylvania to engage in 
many outdoor recreational activities. 

Pennsylvania was once covered with 
one of the finest stands of timber in 
existence. Her 28,650,000 acres were 
densely crowded with trees of great 
height and immense girth that had 
been growing for centuries. 

Between 1860 and 1870, Pennsyl- 
vania was the greatest lumber produc- 
ing region on the face of the earth. 
Her lumber cut continued to rise until 
1899, and even at the turn of the 
century was surpassed only by that 
of three other states. 

Only a few decades have passed 
since those great lumbering days, yet 
now less than 4,000 acres of original 
forest remain within the Common- 
wealth. 

Pennsylvania, meanwhile, has drop- 
ped to twenty-fourth on the list of 
lumber producers in the nation. The 
history behind this gradual decline 
had its beginning with the colonists. 
Wood was then needed for fuel, homes, 





A network of 150 forest fire towers are manned 
during the fire seasons by the Department of 
Forests and Waters. 
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and furniture, and forest lands were 
needed for farming purposes. Conser- 
vation was forgotten in the mad rush 
to clear the lands and the indiscrimi- 
nate and uncontrolled cutting of trees, 
together with the devastation created 
by fires, reduced great forested areas 
to wastelands. 

The vast inroads upon the wood- 
land resources of the State did not 
begin to make themselves felt, how- 
ever, until the latter part of the 19th 
Century, the period marking Pennsyl- 
vania’s decline as the leading lumber 
producing state in the nation. As a 
result of the unsound cutting practices 
in the State, floods and droughts de- 
scended on Pennsylvania and many 
rivers became filled with top-soil 
eroded from fertile farms and treeless 
hills. 

Damages from floods alone cost 
Pennsylvania two hundred and _ fifty 
million dollars in the last twelve-year 
period and resulted in the loss of over 
one hundred lives and injuries to 
several thousands of persons. 

The growth of cities and communi- 
ties makes it impossible to recapture 
the lush forest coverage of 300 years 
ago. However, the Commonwealth’s 
program of balanced and unified plan- 
ning in reforestation and forest pro- 
tection has been a great step forward 
in assuring a continuous supply of 
wood for the needs of the people and 
industry. 

The Commonwealth’s reforestation 
program will endeavor to: 

a. Correct the neglect and abuse of 
former generations by eliminating the 
destructive action of man toward our 
forests. 

b. Protect existing forest resources 
and continue our efforts toward re- 
establishment of those destroyed. 

c. Provide the maximum recrea- 
tion facilities for the largest number of 
persons in the great forest areas of 
the Commonwealth. 

Forest areas help prevent erosion 
and floods and assist in insuring a 
steady flow of water for power and 
domestic use. They are the source of 
many wood products in addition to 
lumber, and increase the value of 
farms and worn-out or eroded land. 

The tree planting program has been 
stepped up considerably since the in- 
auguration of Governor Duff. Con- 
crete proof of this can be seen by 
glancing at the record of the past 
several years alone. 


During the 1949 tree planting sea- 
son, a total of ten million forest tree 
seedlings were planted in the Com- 
monwealth. In 1950, the total will be 
boosted to 30 million, while for sub- 
sequent planting seasons, some 50 mil- 
lion tree seedlings will be planted an- 
nually. 

State owned nurseries provide seed- 
lings and shrubs and vine stock for 
game food at a cost of $6 per thousand, 
f.o.b. the nursery. Trees raised from 
these seedlings cannot, however, be 
used for ornamentals, shade trees, wind 
breaks, Christmas trees, hedges, or 
table and potted trees. 

Besides being necessary to the com- 
fort and welfare of man, forests are 
absolutely essential to the very ex- 
istence of other forms of life. They 
are the homes of many of our wild 
animals, birds, and other forest life. 
Ever since the mythical days of Robin 
Hood, the welfare of forests and of 
wildlife has been closely linked. 

In order to aid Pennsylvania to re- 
gain some semblance of its former 
status as a great lumber producing 
state, the Department of Forests and 
Waters has established six State 
Forest Tree Nurseries throughout the 
State where many species of tree seed- 
lings may be purchased. 

From its small beginnings in 1910, 
more than 190,000,000 trees have been 
planted by individuals, water and 
power companies, mining companies, 
schools and colleges, municipalities 
and counties, associations and clubs, 
churches, and private hospitals. 


Bureau of Waters 


The Bureau of Waters includes the 
Division of Dams, Encroachments, 
Hydrography, and Flood Control. 

The regulation and conservation of 
water are charged to the Bureau of 
Waters and the Water and Power Re- 
sources Board, under the supervision 
of Secretary M. F. Draemel. This 
Bureau operates 166 gaging stations, 
forecasts freshet and flood flows, ex- 
amines stream encroachments, meas- 
ures the safety of existing dams, and 
builds additional needed dams. 

The Water and Power Resources 
Board maintains a complete inventory 
of all water resources of the Common- 
wealth and collects all pertinent infor- 
mation connected with the resources. 
It is through the jurisdiction of this 
Board that the allocation of the sources 
of supply of water is made to all pub- 
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Fireplaces for cooking in State parks make family outings enjoyable. 


lic water supply agencies. The Board 
determines the points at which storage 
reservoirs may be constructed. 

Flood protection is a vital problem 
that must be administered. The Bureau 
of Waters through its divisions makes 
surveys, investigations, designs and 
constructs hydraulic works for this 
problem of flood protection. 

Occasionally there is a dry season 
in the Commonwealth and there is a 
slight drop in the water supply. In the 
past, water was squandered and 
damage to the watershed resulted. 
While our population and industry in- 
crease, so does the demand for water. 
Then the available supply of water, 
both underground and above ground, 
decreases. The Department through its 
Bureau of Waters is charged with the 
conservation of this vital resource, and 
it must consult with the industries and 
work out with them allocations of 
water that will not jeopardize the 
rights of others who are also depen- 
dent on a water supply from the same 
source. 

The Bureau through its Division of 
Flood Control cooperates with the 
Federal Government in the study of 
flood control problems. Methods of 
protection and locations of flood con- 
trol works must be decided. Munici- 
palities and other subdivisions of the 
Commonwealth also cooperate in the 
building of the dams and protective 
works by securing lands and the rights 
of way, and by compensating for the 
direct damages to property which might 
occur as a result of the construction. 

The Bureau cooperates with the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey in issuing forecasts of 
the levels of the three major drainage 
systems, the Delaware in the east, the 
Susquehanna in the middle, and the 
Ohio in the west. These forecasts are 
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issued under the name of the Federal 
State Flood Forecasting Service. Pre- 
dictions are based upon the informa- 
tion obtained from stream-flow gaging 
stations and precipitation stations. 
There is in operation an ultra high 
frequency radio communications sys- 
tem which is operated cooperatively 
by the Flood Forecasting Service and 
the Department of Forests and Waters. 
This system makes possible the im- 
mediate receipt and dissemination of 
vital flood and fire data from and to 
the areas not serviced by regular 
channels of communication. 

Over the years, stream channels be- 
come clogged due to the force of water 
carrying silt from the upstream areas 
or flooded streams overrun the banks 
and cut new channels. To rectify these 
conditions, the Bureau of Waters re- 
trains or dredges the troublesome 
channels. 

Anything regarding the water of the 
Commonwealth is the concern of the 
Department. While stream pollution 
and its abatement come under the 
Sanitary Water Board of the Depart- 
ment of Health, wherever it is neces- 
sary joint action with the Department 
of Forests and Waters is taken. 

This is particularly true in the ef- 
forts to rid the Schuylkill River of its 
load of anthracite culm. For nearly a 
century anthracite fines have been 
dumped from every colliery on the 
watershed. This has now been cor- 
rected by passage and enforcement of 
the Clear Streams Act. 

The story does not stop with just 
the cessation of undesirable material 
being deposited in the river. What has 
been deposited is being removed and 
the Schuylkill River Desilting Project, 
once a dream, has become a reality. 

The clean-up of Pennsylvania’s 
dirtiest river will be finished by 1951. 





A dredge on the Schuylkill River pumps silt to impounding crews. 


The Schuylkill River is the first of 
Pennsylvania’s rivers which will be 
restored to its natural state. 

The completion of the project as 
planned can be expected also to ac- 
complish the following: Cause a re- 
duction of flood stages throughout the 
entire course of the river; reduce the 
turbidity of the river water in order 
that it will be more suitable for pub- 
lic and private use; and provide rec- 
reational facilities on the lakes (Ta- 
maqua, Auburn, and _ Kernsville) 
created by the desilting dams and re- 
store those natural conditions in the 
pools behind the permanent dams 
which will permit the river’s use for 
sportmanship. 

In tempo with the industrial ex- 
pansion throughout the State and in 
step with the needs of its vigorous 
peoples, the Department of Forests 
and Waters is aiming to guarantee to- 
morrow’s generation the legacy of 
plentiful forests and pure waters that 
is rightfully theirs. 

Wise utilization and conservation 
today will insure a tomorrow envi- 
sioned by such pioneer conservation- 
ists as Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, who 
believed that conservation is the key 
to the future and a work which “helps 
everyone, harms no one, and which 
pleases God.” 





We are better educated than our grand- 
fathers, but in our present phase are not 
better informed on fundamental values of life, 
nor are we better equipped in the exercise of 
wisdom. The acquisition of techniques, the 
greater degree of specialization, have their in- 
dividual benefits for craft and profession, but 
cannot take the place of understanding that 
belongs to the wide-angled eye taking in life 
with a diffused but more comforting compre- 
hension.—A. M. Sullivan 








1949 Convention Looks Forward to 1950 


E NTHUSIASM about gains made in the 
past year and confidence that in 
the year ahead the profession will take 
forward strides characterized the 1949 
Convention of the PSEA, December 
27, 28, 29, in Harrisburg. 

Tribute was paid to the outstanding 
leadership of President David H. 
Stewart during the legislative year of 
1949. During the year and to the Con- 
vention this leadership brought a spirit 
of unity and enthusiastic support for 
the organization. 


Tax Study Discussions 


Prominent among the problems dis- 
cussed during the sessions were new 
sources of revenue for the Common- 
wealth. Doctor Stewart, in opening the 
business session of the Convention, 
keynoted this discussion when he said, 
“Obviously the time is at hand when 
the tax structure of the Commonwealth 
should be built on a more permanent 
basis than emergency taxes.” 

Speaking before the Department of 
Administration, Jesse Burkhead of 
Syracuse University proposed that 
either a sales tax or income tax, or 
both, will have to be adopted by the 
State in the near future. He claimed 
that a general sales tax would bring 
in about $125,000,000 a year, but un- 
less food would be exempt it would be 
unfair to the small wage earner. 

At the Research Round Table this 
discussion was continued when the 
work of the State Tax Equalization 
Board was explained by John N. O’Neil, 
chairman, assisted by George E. Fox, 
director of research, and Rodney P. 
Lane, assistant director of research. 
Mr. O’Neil spoke of the “serious 
budget problems” low assessed real 


Doctor Stewart and Lucy Valero at the regis- 
tration desk in the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
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estate valuations have created in many 
school districts. 

The study revealed the extent of dis- 
parities in assessed valuations and the 
desirability of uniform assessments. 
Mr. O’Neil reported that, “The total 
1948 market value of $22,381,745,325 
compared with the total 1948 assessed 
valuation of $8,711,100,068, revealed 
that assessments State-wide were, on 
an average, about 30 per cent of actual 
value. The State average, however, 
does not reveal the extent of inequality 
existing between counties or between 
school districts. The general range in 
the school districts’ assessed valuations 
was between thirteen per cent and 70 
per cent of actual value.” 

In his speech, Mr. O’Neil advocated 
study of local assessed valuations. and 
cited numerous examples of the 
serious budget problems these valua- 
lions have created in certain school 
districts, particularly _fourth-class 
school districts. Delegates to the Con- 
vention approved continued study of 
these problems which would look for- 
ward to a much needed solution. 


General Session Speeches 


At the first general session Tuesday 
evening, the jovial president of the 
National Education Association, An- 
drew D. Holt, gave the members an 
informal address filled with down-to- 
earth, common-sense philosophy. He 
said the two keys to success in their 
profession were to build good public 
relations through their professional or- 
ganizations and to serve in their class- 
rooms sincerely and effectively as only 
those who love teaching can. 

The Convention was honored by the 
presence of Governor James H. Duff. 
Excerpts from his greetings to the 
Convention are printed on another 
page of this issue. 

At this session Mrs. James Meehan, 
president of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Brush 
Valley, brought greetings from her as- 
sociation. She spoke of the important 
role teachers and parents play in de- 
veloping in children the skill to hold 
our worldly peace. “We are responsible 
for developing not only the scientific 
skill but for developing alert minds, 
stable personalities, and what is of 
vast importance, a deep appreciation 


of the ‘Golden Rule.’ ” 


In their inimitable manner, Hummel 
Fishburn and Frank Gullo of the De- 
partment of Music, Pennsylvania State 
College, led the group in the singing 
of many old-time favorites. 

At the final general session on 
Thursday morning, the president-elect, 
M. Isabel Epley of Pittsburgh, was 
presented by Doctor Stewart. In her re- 
marks Miss Epley said that to main- 
tain State subsidies to ensure equal 
educational opportunities for the boys 
and girls throughout the State, in all 
classes of school districts, and to en- 
sure the uninterrupted operation of 
the State-mandated single salary 
schedule were problems toward the 
fulfillment of which the Association 
should turn its immediate attention. 

Superintendent Francis B. Haas, at 
this session, spoke of the present en- 
rolment upsurge which shows every 
sign of continuing for at least the next 
ten years. “This makes a tremendous 
difference in your problem. It affects 
every phase of education including 
buildings, teacher supply and demand, 
school costs, etc. . . . There are just 
two other points on which I suggest 
you focus some attention—the work 
of the Tax Equalization Board and the 
work of the Public School Building 
Authority.” 

The climax speaker was Wheeler 
McMillen, editor-in-chief of the Path- 
finder. In his talk on “Frontiers of the 
Fifties” he used over and over again 
two words, “freedom” and “produc- 
tion.” His closing words were: 

“The preservation of American in- 
dependence does, indeed, depend upon 
American strength now as never be- 
fore. American strength can be devel- 
oped only by constantly expanding 
production, achieved under freedom. 
Perhaps, if we do succeed in this 
second half of the twentieth century, 
which we begin a year and three days 
from now, we shall have accomplished 
greater things than any of our fore- 
fathers. We might be able to establish 
freedom as the dominant idea of the 
world which it has never been before. 

“So it is my prayer, my New Year’s 
wish to you, that you shall be able to 
make every schoolhouse in Pennsyl- 
vania a schoolhouse of freedom, and 
it is my belief that if you do that you 
will help to make America, for all the 
world, a schoolhouse of freedom.” 
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Classroom teachers stage a successful luncheon meeting during the convention. 


Exchange Teachers Honored 


During the Convention British and 
Canadian exchange teachers in Penn- 
sylvania were guests of the Association. 
At the Thursday morning general ses- 
sion, four of these teachers were guests 
on the platform and were introduced 
to the audience: Dorothea Helen 
Louise Chenappa who is teaching in 
Wayne Grammar School; Margaret 
E. Pascoe, Philadelphia: High School 
for Girls; Donna Poole, Bishop Street 
School, Bellefonte; and Kathleen FE. 
Trenaman, Aspinwall High School. 


House of Delegates 


Reports of the Committees of the As- 
sociation—Legislation, Retirement 
Problems, Professional Ethics, Resolu- 
tions, Tax Commission, and others— 
passed without change. 


Results of the Election 
PRESIDENT, M. Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
John Duronio, Monessen 
William E. Griffith, Somerset 
Walter A. Kearney, State College 
Joseph Siegman, Moon Twp., Alle- 
gheny Co. 
G. Baker Thompson, Swarthmore 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 
Bruce Box, Waymart 
W. W. Eshelman, Fort Washington 
Allen Moon, Cochranton 
George E. Saylor, Jr., Bethlehem 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE 
Francis J. Dolan, Lansford 
William J. Laramy, Haverford Twp. 
DEPARTMENTS 


Administration—John 
Latrobe 


G. Hulton, 
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Classroom Teachers—Lucy A. Va- 
lero, State College; Norman C. 
Brillhart, Reading 


Higher Education—Ralph E. Heiges, 


Indiana 


Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation—Bessie E. Reitz, Sunbury 


Supervision and Curriculum—Ethel 


M. McCormick, Altoona 


Amendments to the Constitution 


One of the four amendments pre- 
sented for vote received the required 
two-thirds vote and now this Article 
in the Constitution reads as follows: 


Article XIX Amendments 


This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
total membership of the House of Del- 
egates at any stated meeting, or 
special meeting called for that purpose; 
provided said alteration or amendment 
has been proposed in writing on a 
previous day of said meeting; and 
provided further said alteration or 
amendment has been drafted in proper 
technical form by the Constitution 
Committee of the Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and with the endorsement 
of ten members of that Association has 
been published. . . . Yes—415; No— 
130. 

Three amendments did not receive 
the two-thirds vote: Article VIII, Com- 
mittees, Yes—115, No—427; Article 
VII, Committees, Yes—118, No—427; 
Article IX, Election of President, Yes 
—131, No—414. A proposed amend- 
ment to the By-Laws, Article I, Ex- 
penses, was withdrawn before the 
vote was taken. 


New Business 


The House of Delegates approved 
the following motions under new busi- 
ness: 

W. ALBERT MurpHy, Scranton—I 
move that the President appoint a 
committee to investigate the advis- 
ability of formulating and drafting a 
“Bill of Rights for Teachers” which 
will set up definitions as to the length 
of the school year, the school day, 
maximum number of students per class, 
and such other matters as may be con- 
sidered pertinent to such a Bill of 
Rights. 

If after careful study the committee 
deems it advisable to draft such a Bill 
of Rights that they do so and report 
their findings to the House of Dele- 
gates at the next session. 


RoBeRT WAYNE CLARK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA—I move that this House of Dele- 
gates instruct all delegates sent by the 
PSEA to the NEA convention in 1950 
to work in that convention to achieve 
two purposes: 


1. To secure from the National 
Education Association in all of 
its agencies and activities con- 
nected with the selection of con- 
vention cities the fullest observ- 
ance of the provisions of the 
anti-discrimination resolution 
adopted by the NEA convention 
of 1943. 


2. To secure strict adherence to 
the principle that all NEA 
agencies must be subject in all 
of their activities to the policies 
adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly of the NEA. 


I move that the foregoing motion 


with its background and implications 
be given such publicity in the PSEA 
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JOURNAL and elsewhere as the Execu- 
tive Council in conference with our 
NEA Directors may consider desirable 
to achieve the purposes we set for 
ourselves. 


ELIZABETH BEADLING, PENN TwP.— 
I move that the PSEA JourRNAL, pre- 
ceding the annual election of officers, 
contain in addition to the date of ex- 
piration of the term of office, the total 
number of years the person has served 
in that office. This is to include all 
officers, nominated or elected by this 
House of Delegates and those ap- 
pointed by the President. 


Mrs. Carotyn D. LEFFLER, ALLE- 
GHENY Co.—I move that this delegate 
body support the endorsement of 
Audrey Graham for the presidency of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA as recommended by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the Executive Council of the 


PSEA. 


Two New Departments 


During the Convention organiza- 
tion was completed for the two depart- 
ments which had been mandated by an 
amendment to the PSEA Constitution 
approved at the 1948 Convention: a 
combined Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum. 


The receiving line at the Wednesday evening reception. 


As mandated in the Constitution, 
sections of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will be (1) Secondary 
Teachers, and (2) Elementary Teach- 
ers. To date petitions for two sections 
under the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum have been approved 
by the Executive Council: (1) Super- 
visors and Directors of Elementary In- 
struction, and (2) Atypical Children. 


Social Events 


Good fellowship characterized con- 
versations in the lobbies of the hotels 
and at meeting places. Among the 
many social events one of the largest 
was the luncheon of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers at noon on Tues- 
day. Speakers at this meeting were 
Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary, 
business, National Education Associa- 
tion, and Philip Wardner, Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
Garden City, New York. 

Delegates enjoyed a square dance 
following the House of Delegates meet- 
ing on Tuesday evening. Before social 
dancing on Wednesday evening, Miss 
Valero, chairman of the Social Com- 
mittee for the Convention, presented 
members to a receiving line at which 
time Doctor Stewart, Mrs. Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent Haas, Mrs. Mee- 
han, Doctor Holt, and Mabel Stude- 


baker were honored. 

As delegates prepared to leave Har- 
risburg for return to a New Year’s 
week-end holiday at home, one heard 
often, “This Convention is the best 
one I ever attended.” 


Resolutions 


1. We pay tribute to David H. 
Stewart, our President, for his 
dynamic leadership and _ dis- 
tinguished service to our profes- 
sion during his term of office. 

2. We extend our gratitude to our 
staff members at PSEA Head- 
quarters, the Executive Council, 
the elective and appointive com- 
mittees for their continued effort 
and support in advancing the pro- 
fessional, legislative, and public 
relation programs of our Associa- 
tion. 

3. We commend Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and his staff for the leader- 
ship in promoting the advance- 
ment of our public school system. 
We express our appreciation for 
that leadership and pledge our 
continued cooperation. 

4. We are deeply grateful for the 
forward-looking educational legis- 
lation enacted by the 1949 General 
Assembly and approved by Gover- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


nor James H. Duff. We pledge our 
loyalty and cooperation to the ex- 
ecutive and legislative leaders of 
our Commonwealth toward the 
continued improvement of our 
public school program. 

We commend the Legislative Com- 
mittee for its vigorous and effec- 
tive action in attaining the major 
legislative objectives adopted by 
the 1948 House of Delegates. 

We express our appreciation to 
the Committee on Retirement 
Problems for the development and 
interpretation of a comprehensive 
program of liberalized retirement 
benefits for our members now in 
active service and for those on re- 
tirement. We recognize the invalu- 
able service of George A. Huggins, 
who .served the committee as 
actuary. 

We express our appreciation to 
the Parent-Teacher Association 
and other civic, social, and fra- 
ternal organizations for their in- 
terest and support in attaining an 
improved educational program 
for Pennsylvania youth. 

We acknowledge a growing in- 
terest among members of school 
boards in the professional prob- 
lems of the public schools and 
their cooperation with Local 
Branches of our Association in 
discussing educational problems. 
We commend the American 
Legion, other service organiza- 
tions, and civic-minded individ- 
uals for the active cooperation 
throughout the State in the ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week. 

We recognize the necessity of a 
teacher recruitment program to 
staff adequately the schools of the 
Commonwealth with properly cer- 
tificated elementary and secondary 
teachers. We recommend a selec- 
tive program whereby young men 
and women of desirable person- 
ality, aptitude, and scholarship 
be admitted to our teacher educa- 
tion institutions as applicants for 
the profession, and further recom- 
mend that these applicants be 
carefully screened during their 
four years of preparation. 

We recognize the benefits derived 
from larger administrative units, 
and we recommend a continued 
study of the problems involved. 
We note with approval the posi- 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


tive effects resulting from the 
school medical and dental exami- 
nations and from the nursing 
follow-up service. We believe the 
follow-up program can be made 
more effective by reducing the 
size of the unit to be served by 
one nurse. 

We recognize the inherent values 
of the school lunch program and 
note with approval the effort ex- 
pended to improve the health and 
welfare of the school children. 
We commend the broad observ- 
ance of Pennsylvania Week 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
We urge that more prominence 
be given to the contribution of 
the public schools to the heritage 
of Pennsylvania. 

We recognize the need and bene- 
fits of driver training and high- 
way safety programs. We believe 
that such programs in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
should give proper emphasis to 
pedestrian and bicycle safety. 
We hold that it is a professional 
obligation of every teacher in 
Pennsylvania to be a member of 
the Local Branch, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Associa- 
tion, and of the National Educa- 
tion Association and to participate 
actively in the programs of these 
organizations. 

The preservation, defense, and 
perpetuation of the democratic 
ideals in our republic depend 
upon a citizenry educated to up- 
hold and defend our American 
ideals. We oppose vigorously the 
tenets of Communism or any other 
philosophy of government which 
deny freedom of thought and 
which ignore the intrinsic’ worth 
of the individual human being. 
We recognize the need for con- 
tinued development and extension 
of the vocational and avocational 
aspects of the adult education pro- 
gram. 

We commend the Department of 
Public Instruction for its effective 
program of curriculum revision. 
We appreciate the opportunity for 
cooperation by the departments, 
sections, round tables, convention 
districts, and local branches of 
the PSEA in this program. 

We continue our request to the 
8lst Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation exempt- 





y» Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas of Calcutta, 
India, addresses the Department of Practical 
Arts and Vocational Education on the topic, 
“India Before and After Independence.” Mrs. 
Devadas is at present studying for her doctor 
of philosophy degree at Ohio State University. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 





ing teachers’ retirement annuities 
from Federal Income Taxes in 
the same manner and amounts al- 
lowed annuitants in certain other 
retirement systems. We oppose 
any attempt by the Congress to 
absorb our present retirement 
system by broadening the scope 
of Federal Social Security. 

We urge the 81st Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation 
which will guarantee through 
financial assistance to the states, 
without federal control, a mini- 
mum foundation program in the 
public elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States and 
its territories. 

We urge continued instruction 
about and active support for 
UNESCO, the United Nations, 
and the World Organization for 
the Teaching Profession to achieve 
education for world understand- 
ing. 

We are heartened by the great 
interest of our members in the 
professional program of our As- 
sociation as evidenced by the pub- 
lications and activities of the 
Commission on Ethics, the Com- 
mittee on Professional Planning, 
the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
and the Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions. 

We note with appreciation the tax 
study initiated by our Associa- 
tion. We recommend that ll 
members of the Association study 
intensively the contributions of 
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y Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, a teacher in Forest 

Hills, Wilkinsburg, whose candidacy for the 

presidency of the NEA Department of Class- 

room Teachers was endorsed by the Depart- 

ment of Classroom Teachers, the 1949 Execu- 

tive Council, and the House of Delegates 
during the PSEA Convention. 





House of Delegates 


The extent to which the different 
educational positions find representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates is illus- 
trated by the tabulation appearing be- 
low: 


Glassroon “Tecate 825 6.583... I: 363 
Supervising Principals ................0..0000.... 52 
Elementary Principals ................0........ 41 
High School Principals ................0........ 28 
College, State Teachers College, and 
University Professors ...................0+- 26 
Supervisors and Directors .................... 13 
Assistant and Vice Principals .............. 12 
Vocational and Industrial Teachers .... 8 
District Superintendents ...................... ; 7 
Assistant County Superintendents ........ 6 
COS EERE NS 6 
Heads of Departments .....................0...... 6 
Nit foe ea 5 
Special Education Teacher .................... 4 
Be a Sg Renn Mieco ON 3 
County Superintendents. ..................... 2 
Assistant Supervising Principal .......... 1 
See eee aR eee Pane OF ec cRle AVA RRR OE aR AD EON 1 
Department of Public Instruction. ........ 1 
Director of Pupil Accounting ................ 1 
Peper nara os bees ike casds-csnese sense 1 
cre SE AR RR ERS Gl ee Rie Fa 1 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan School 1 


Resolutions (Concl‘d) 


the tax consultant as they appear 
in our JOURNAL which concern 
financial support of schools at the 
State level. In addition, we urge 
our members to become familiar 
with problems of school finance 
on the local level. 


Greetings 
HONORABLE JAMES H. DUFF 
Governor of the Commonwealth 


RESIDENT STEWART, Distinguished 
Guests, and Members of the Con- 
vention: 


It has been a privilege for me to 
meet with you in each of your Con- 
ventions since I have been Governor. 
It was a great privilege to work, 
through Doctor Haas, with your Ad- 
visory Committee during the recent 
session of the General Assembly. As 
a result of that work, there was a 
better understanding of your problems 
in the General Assembly than ever 
before, and certainly a better re- 
sponse to the solution of those prob- 
lems. Consideration was also given to 
those who had been retired, and, as a 
result of the increased cost of living, 
were getting only a portion of what 
they should as proper gratitude from 
the people of the Commonwealth. 


I, personally, believe that this 
country is still going ahead, but great 
as the days of the past of America 
have been, the greatest days are still 
to come. If we are to prepare our- 
selves in the spirit of tomorrow in 
America, we must understand and ap- 
preciate the services of your group in 
making that tomorrow in America. 


There are those, even in the Party 
to which I belong, who take a dim 
view of things today, and of the future. 
I am not one of them. 


Tomorrow in America 


I was tremendously interested in an 
article by Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard University in the November 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly in which 
he predicts that within one generation 
in this country there is every reason 
to expect not an income of $246,000,- 
000,000. as we had last year, but a 
probable assured income of $416,000,- 
000,000, and in all reasonable prob- 
ability an income of $550,000,000,000 
within one generation. To support this 
belief of the future, he cites these facts: 

“Suppose someone in the year 1900 
had predicted that within fifty years 
the amount of goods consumed per 


*From a stenotype report of Governor 
Duff’s speech before the PSEA Convention, 
December 27-29, 1949. 


person in the United States would 
have risen two and one-half times, 
that nearly four out of five children of 
high school age would be in high 
school, that the number of university 
students would increase four times as 
fast as the population, that nearly 
every family would own an_ auto- 
mobile, a telephone, and a wireless 
receiving set (the word ‘radio’ would 
not have been understood); and that 
this would be accomplished after pay- 
ing the cost of the nation’s participa- 
tion in two great world wars and while 
we were gradually reducing the work 
week from about 58 hours to 40. The 





James H. Dutt 


forecast would have been quite accurate, 
as we now know, but anyone making 
such bold predictions would have been 
regarded as irresponsible.” 

Outside the church, there is no 
group nearly so important as your 
group. In the firm belief that we are 
still facing the greatest days of this 
country, we ought to treat the chil- 
dren of this generation, and of every 
generation, as if we were preparing 
them for the great days that are 
surely to come in the future. If we ex- 
pect you to do that for them, we 
should give you the kind of considera- 
tion to which you are entitled for pre- 
paring our children for the great days 
that are to come. 

And, therefore, despite the fact that 
more has been done at this Session 
than before, it is my firm belief that 
the people of Pennsylvania ought not 
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to stop in the appreciation of what is 
necessary for the future of education 
in this State. 


A Part of a Movement 


I have been referred to by some per- 
sons as an extravagant spendthrift be- 
cause we have had a forward-looking 
program in this State. One of the 
reasons that things were done for you 
was because the State and the Gen- 
eral Assembly were made conscious 
of the necessity of your situation and 
of a lot of other situations. 

My experience is, and I know yours 
is, that one person doesn’t move along 
alone. You move along as a part of a 
movement. We, in Pennsylvania, are 
meeting situations that ought to have 
been met long before. If we are spend- 
ing money to do it, we are merely 
doing what others should have done 
and failed to do. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that what 
we have done for education and other 
things is extravagant. It isn’t! The 
last Government statistics, including 
the first two.years of this Administra- 
tion, show that the per capita cost of 
government in Pennsylvania, at the 
state level, is forty-third in all the 
states, and we are one of the great 
states not only of America, but of the 
world. Furthermore, at the end of the 
first two years of this Administration, 
after deing these things, we had $63,- 
000,000 in the bank. This was after we 
put $100,000,000 into permanent im- 
provements that ought to have been 
made long before. 

And the world hasn’t come to an 
end on account of what has been done 
—and it won’t. I do want to say, how- 
ever, that I don’t believe government 
ought to do for people the things that 
they could, and should, and always 
have done, for themselves. 

It is true that any economy cannot 
indefinitely give freely to everyone. 
People should not be promised some- 
thing without their giving value for 
it. But by the same token we, of this 
generation, must meet and solve the 
great social problems of our time. If 
we refuse, our places will be taken by 
those who are willing to face those 
problems, and who are willing to try 
to solve them. 


New Business in Pennsylvania 


Finally, let me show you that this 
great State of Pennsylvania hasn’t 
done even as much as it should. If 
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you take the entire debt of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, which is 
about $118,000,000, and deduct about 
$36,000,000, which is in the sinking 
fund; then add the entire Soldiers’ 
Bonus to that—and the Soldiers’ Bonus 
was the action of the people of Penn- 
sylvania in recognition of a great war- 
time service; if you add the entire 
General State Authority to that, of 
$175,000,000, all of which is for 
permanent improvements; and if you 
add to that $40,000,000 for the High- 
way Authority; and the $25,000,000 
that is expected to be spent by the 
School Authority within the next two 
years; if you put all of those sums 
into the current budget of Pennsyl- 
vania for the next two years, we will still 
not be spending as much during those 
two years as either New York or Cali- 
fornia will spend for ordinary expenses 
during the same period. 

While this spending is going on, 
we are getting more new business in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state. 
Only yesterday the Steel Corporation 
announced that down in Bucks County 
they have bought 3800 acres for new 
mills in Pennsylvania. 

The flag of Pennsylvania never flew 
higher than it does right now. You are 
necessary to keep it flying that way, 
and you are entitled to be compen- 
sated on the basis of the service that 
you render for an important job. 

And, finally, I want to say that I 
have had great pleasure in working 
with your Advisory Group, with Doc- 
tor Haas, and I am sure that you feel 
that you have had very understanding 
consideration by the General Assembly, 
and on the basis of a_ progressive, 
forward-looking group in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I am sure you have a right to 
expect further reasonable considera- 
tion of the same character. 


Committee Chairmen Elected 

On January 10 Doctor Hallett re- 
ported that the elections for chairmen 
of the respective committees resulted 
in the following: 

Committee: on Legislation—John M. 
Lumley, Dushore. 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Fort Washington. 


Committee on Teacher Welfare— 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby. 





President Stewart greets President-elect Epley. 


PSEA Presents 
91s New President 


A teacher of mathematics in the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Isabel Epley, is President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for 1950. Miss Epley is a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women with the A.B. degree and 
of the University of Pittsburgh with 
the Ed.M. degree. She is also a gradu- 
ate of the Pittsburgh School of Ac- 
countancy. 

Miss Epley has been consistently 
active in the Pittsburgh Teachers As- 
Sociation and the PSEA. She served 
her city’s association as president for 
two terms, as vice president, as record- 
ing secretary, as a member of the 
Board of Directors, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, and a member of 
the Reading and Arithmetic Com- 
mittee. 

For the past two years Miss Epley 
has been a member of the PSEA Legis- 
lative Committee. She has also served 
as a member of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOoL JoURNAL Committee and the 
Professional Planning and Coordinat- 
ing Committee. She is at present on the 
Board of Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund. She has been secretary and vice 
president of the Junior High School 
Subject Matter Section. A life mem- 
ber of the National Education Associa- 
tion, she has served as delegate to its 
conventions. 

Miss Epley is active in civic organ- 
izations in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, and she holds membership in 
two national fraternities, Pi Lambda 
Theta and Delta Kappa Gamma. 
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MABEL LINDNER 
Latrobe High School 


SUPPOSE that any sort of speech can 

be considered creative irom a broad 
point of view, just as any sort of 
writing is supposed to be classified as 
creative writing. But I believe we have 
our own reservations on the subject, 
and probably the word creative is best 
defined when we associate it with the 
making of something, the expression 
of something in artistic form. 

Now of course speech is a pretty 
mundane thing to most of us since we 
use it constantly to express our wants, 
our prosaic ideas, our emotions. Per- 
haps it scarcely changes an iota from 
the speech of those around us, since 
it is so easily tempered by habit, by 
slang, by colloquialisms, by accent, 
even by tone. And then, as we think 
about it, we begin to feel that here 
is something that is more malleable, 
more pliable than the clay of the 
sculptor, the paint of the landscape 
artist, the cold words of the writer. 
For speech is a live warm thing, vital, 
human—it is living, and its only ex- 
istence without its creator is a mechan- 
ical one. 


Ever Soft and Low 


Shakespeare in “King Lear” said, 
“Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and 
low: an excellent thing in a woman,” 
and when we read that we begin to 
make comparisons. We listen to the 
toneless voice, the raucous voice, the 
hysterical, the soulless, the mumbling, 
the lugubrious, the profane voice, and 
we begin to wish that we might line 
up these voices and teach them to 
become the expressions of the per- 
sonalities which they desire, for to 
gentle one’s voice immediately cloaks 
the personality in graciousness. In the 
English classroom some of this mold- 
ing, this shaping can be done. 





Take Your Time 


The first lesson in creative speech 
must deal with personality, and par- 
ticularly the part the voice plays in 
the effect of personality. Now how 
can all that be done when fifty per 
cent of your students do not: like oral 
English, in fact are in actual dread 
of it. The first step is to take your 
time, don’t rush matters. Don’t have 
speeches for several weeks at the be- 
ginning of the term, but work on 
speech instead. Most of this prelimi- 
nary work can be done by the class 
as a group, and can be so enjoyable 
that you really believe they would 
rather stay in your class than go to 
a study hall. 


Do a little acting yourself: your 
class will hugely enjoy your imitation 
of the breathless, hand-wringing, coin- 
jingling speaker. They will see them- 
selves when you stop in the middle of 
a sentence, spell a word, and then look 
inquiringly at them for its pronuncia- 
tion. They will immediately criticize 
you for looking out the window or at 
the floor, for reading a quotation with- 
out looking up from your reading. for 
being unintelligible, for chewing gum, 
for hemming and hawing, for all the 





countless things that could occur dur- 
ing a poor speech. And, above all, you 
have put them at their ease and have 
created a better learning situation. 

At this stage of the procedure make 
records of the student’s voice as he 
reads a short paragraph or a stanza of 
a poem. Compare with the student- 
spoken record a professional reading 
of the same passage. Work on enuncia- 
tion, for pride in proper enunciation 
will usually clear up all other speech 
errors in short order. It will be fun to 
say aw-range instead of orange, Wah- 
shington instead of Wooshington, dnty 
instead of dooty, fire instead of far, 
don’t you instead of don’tcha, did you 
instead of didja, h-wen instead of 
wen, butter instead of budder. 


Your students will soon agree that 
the state of the union could become 





muddled too if we persisted in such 
jargon as 


Marzy doats and dozy doats 
And liddle lamzy divey. 


By now you will have aroused enough 
interest among your students to hear 
them correcting each other. 

Now try to put posture, poise, voice, 
and enunciation together, but still as a 
group, not individually. Read over 
such a poem as “Sea-Fever,” pro- 
nouncing each vowel, each diphthong, 
each syllable correctly, but not at the 
sacrifice of the rhythm. For the sake 
of the rhythm they will soon be read- 
ing with you, just as they would sing 
if an orchestra began to play “Room- 
ful of Roses.” Read slowly with them 
once, and then again the lines, until 
every syllable falls distinctly and clear- 
ly. And then let them have their own 
leader who will bring them to their 
feet and start them on “I must go 
down to the seas again.” 

Show them how to breathe and how 
to read phrases that belong together 
by using the Russian poem, “The 
Sleigh,” with its racing movement. 
Let them hear Maurice Evans, Basil 
Rathbone, Ingrid Bergman, Ethel Bar- 
rymore read on records. Play for them 
the excellent student reading as re- 
corded by the speech classes of the 
College of Chestnut Hill. 


Breathless 


All of this is guaranteed to make the 
teacher breathless by the end of the 
day, but it interests your pupils; it 
may inspire them to dramatize speech; 
to contrast the effects of poor speech 
with those of good speech. We did 
such a dramatization this fall and 
called it “That Old Demon, Speech.” 

Every part of that program was 
eagerly done including costumes for 
the two ballets. I believe the program 
made its point to the assembly audi- 
ence of over a thousand students and 
faculty, and it was definitely the crea- 
tive outgrowth of several classroom 
discussions of good speech. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The President Accepts 


“It is with a keen awareness of the 
problems confronting us and with 
great pride in the standards and ac- 
complishments of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association that I as- 
sume the responsibilities and take over 
the office of President of the Associa- 
tion. 

“Liberalized retirement, tenure, and 
a State mandated single-salary schedule 
represented only a few of the advances 
in the line of teacher welfare which 
have come about through the efforts 
of the PSEA. Higher professional 
standards, better buildings and equip- 
ment, and a curricular offering which 
will meet the specific needs of all the 
boys and girls of this Commonwealth 
are in the process of realization, and 
we shall be continuously working for 
them. Adequate State subsidies to en- 
sure both equal educational opportuni- 
ties and the uninterrupted operation of 
the State mandated  single-salary 
schedule, and the recommendations 
which were contained in the various 
committee reports approved by the 
House of Delegates during the past 
two days, are problems to which we 
shall direct our immediate attention. 

“When decisions on these problems 
are made, they will have to be made 
in accordance with a sound profes- 
sional philosophy, in the light of the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
of persons, and in the best interests 
of the boys and girls of this Com- 
monwealth. That will not be an easy 
task in an organization as large as 
ours representing many diverse prob- 
lems and points of view. 

“However, cooperative effort has 
long been a tradition of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, and 
with your united help and cooperation, 
I trust we may consolidate and ex- 
tend the fine professional gains already 
made and work toward the solution 
of problems which are still a source of 
perplexity and disagreement. 

“Aristotle, the great Greek of edu- 
cational wisdom and vision, said long 
ago, ‘All who have meditated on the 
art of governing mankind have been 
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convinced that the fate of empires de- 
pends on the education of youth.’ So, 
as a new year begins, I pray that we, 
both as individuals and as a profes- 
sional organization, may have the wis- 
dom to direct the course of our pro- 
fessional activity so that boys and 
girls may be taught the truths which 
will make them worthy citizens of our 
nation and of the world.” 


Northeastern 
Regional Classroom 


Conference 
Washington, D. C. 
Shoreham Hotel 
March 10-11, 1950 


The annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Washington, 
D. C., in the Shoreham Hotel, on 
March 10-11, 1950. The conference is 
being planned by Ben Elkins of Mun- 
hall, the Northeastern Regional Di- 
rector of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. The theme for the 
conference will be “Achieving Pro- 
fessional Status.” 

Registration will begin at 6:00 p.m. 
Friday, March 10. On Friday evening, 
Bess Furm@m, an outstanding woman 
journalist of the New York Times, will 
be the guest speaker for the first ses- 
sion. 

On Saturday morning, March 11, a 
breakfast for state presidents and ad- 
visory council members is being plan- 
ned. The remainder of the conference 
will be devoted to discussion groups 
to consider problems confronting the 
profession. An organization clinic will 
be held to discuss local association 
problems, including such topics as 
evaluation of teaching; principles of af- 
filiation; public relations; in-service 
growth; professional problems, (a) 
patterns of organization, (b) achiev- 
ing professional status, and (c) de- 
veloping professional attitudes among 
educators. The program will include 
addresses by Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary, National Education As- 


sociation; Philip Wardner, president, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; and Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

Since this conference is designed for 
the training of local leaders, it is hoped 
that many educators from the North- 
eastern Region will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to participate. 

States included in the Northeastern 
Region are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and the District of Columbia. 





Secondary School 
Principals’ Convention 


“Better Schools Through Better 
Leadership” is the theme for the 34th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, to be held in Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 18-22. The association is a depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Speakers for general sessions in- 
clude: James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University; George D. Stod- 
dard, president, University of Illinois, 
chairman, U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO; William F. Russell, 
president, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Earl J. McGrath, U. S. 
Commissioner of .Education; J. Paul 
Leonard, president, San Francisco 
Teachers College; Roy E. Larsen, 
president, Time, and chairman, Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools; Thomas H. Briggs, 
professor emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Willard E. 
Goslin, superintendent, Pasadena pub- 
lic schools, California. 

Special features will include student 
programs and discussion groups on 33 
current issues on the administration of 
the junior and senior high schools 
and the junior college. 

Hotel registration should be sent to 
H. E. Boning, Jr., manager, Conven- 
tion and Visitors’ Bureau, 1030 Balti- 
more Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
Advance hotel registrations indicate 
that more than 2500 secondary school 
administrators will be in attendance. 
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Federal Legislation 


The convening of the second session 
of the 8lst Congress focuses attention 
on the nation’s capital. Certainly one 
of the important items of unfinished 
business on the calendar of Congress 
is federal aid to our public schools. 
The President requested the passage of 
such legislation in his message to 
Congress. An item of $290,000,000 
was included in the budget message 
to carry the appropriations inherent in 
this legislation. 


Federal Aid 


The Senate, through the passage of 
S 246 at the first session of the 8lst 
Congress by the wide margin of 58 
to 15, has approved federal aid in 
accordance with the standards adopted 
by the NEA. Favorable action or other- 
wise is now dependent upon the House 
of Representatives of this Congress 
and more particularly upon the at- 
titude and action of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. The Chair- 
man of this Committee is John Lesinski 
of Michigan. Pennsylvania members 
on the Committee are Carroll D. 
Kearns, Mercer County; Augustine B. 
Kelley, Westmoreland County; Samuel 
K. McConnell, Jr., Montgomery 
County. 

In accordance with the resolutions 
adopted unanimously by our House of 
Delegates—“We urge the 81st Congress 
of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion which will guarantee through 
financial assistance to the states, with- 
out federal control, a minimum founda- 
tion program in the public elementary 
and secondary schools of the United 
States and its territories,’—-members 
have a responsibility to press their 
point of view on the need for federal 
aid not only on our Congressmen who 
are members of this important com- 
mittee but also on the Congressman 
from each member’s district. 

David H. Stewart, Past President, 
Dormont, as a member of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, and the mem- 
bers of our Legislative Committee will 
be active in support of this legislation. 


—S 246. 


Social Security 


A second issue of major legislative 
interest to members of our Association 
is what will happen on Social Security. 
The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed H R 6000, which in ex- 
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tending the coverage of Social Security 
benefits includes also by voluntary 
pacts members of public employes’ re- 
tirement systems including public 
school employes. 

The position of the PSEA with 
reference to such legislation is well ex- 
pressed in the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the House of Delegates 
in these words—“We oppose any at- 
tempt by the Congress to absorb our 
present retirement system by broaden- 
ing the scope of Federal Social Secu- 
rity.” 

Hearings on H R 6000 by the Senate 
Finance Committee were scheduled to 
begin on January 16. Our President, 
Isabel Epley, has requested from the 
Clerk of the Senate Finance Committee 
an opportunity to present in person 
the position of the membership of our 
Association with reference to the pro- 
tection of their retirement in extend- 
ing Social Security benefits. She will 
request that Section 106 of H R 6000 
be amended by striking out section 
218 (d) (1) (beginning with line 10, 
page 82, to and including line 17, page 
83) and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “(7) Such agree- 
ment shall exclude all public employees 
in positions covered by a retirement 
system, as previously defined in sub- 
section (b) (4) of this section.” 

Those desiring to express a point of 
view with reference to this amendment 
to H R 6000 should communicate to 
Senator Edward Martin and Senator 
Francis J. Myers. Senator Myers has 
recently been appointed a member of 
the Senate Finance Committee which 
is giving consideration to ghis legisla- 
tion. 


NEA Membership 


The midyear NEA membership re- 
port shows that on December 13, 1949, 
Pennsylvania had 33,599 NEA mem- 
bers. This is 2,187 more than on the 
corresponding date a year ago and is 
within 2,149 of our total membership 
as of May 31, 1949, of 35,748. 

An attitude of optimism, however, 
is dampened somewhat by the fact that 
our NEA quota of members for this 
year is 44,316. 

Surely we can look forward to an 
increase in our membership over that 
of last year. T. D. Martin, director of 
membership of the NEA, points out 
that those joining the NEA now will 


receive the Journal for an entire year. 


Mathematics Conference 
at Millersville 
“How Can We Improve the Mathe- 


matics Curriculum?” will be the 
theme for a high school mathematics 
conference at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville, March 18. 

A panel discussion on “Proposed 
Improvements for the New Curricu- 
lum” will open at 9:30 a.m. At 10:50, 
Harold P. Faurett of Ohio State Uni- 
versity will discuss “Secondary Mathe- 
matics and the Core Curriculum.” 

The conference will close with a 
luncheon at 12:30 p.m. A. I. Oliver, 
assistant professor of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania and chair- 
man of the State Committee for Re- 
vising the Mathematics Curriculum, 
will speak. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During February 


1. Plan Meetings: 

a. Executive Committee 
b. Local Branch 
c. Social 

2. Emphasize the importance of 
the 1950 elections. An- 
nounce the following: 

a. Last day to register for 
the 1950 primary election 
is March 25, 1950 

b. Primary election—May 
16, 1950 

c. Last day to register for 
the 1950 general election 
is September 16, 1950 

d. General election— 
November 7, 1950 

3. Each Local Branch should 
plan now to be represented 
at the Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop scheduled to be- 
gin August 22 at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg. 

4. Establish deadline dates for 
final reporting of all func- 
tioning committees. Feature 
these reports at subsequent 
Local Branch meetings. 

5. Plan to elect 1950-51 offi- 
cers at final business meet- 
ing this spring. 
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Ruth E. Krapf 


The Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the PSEA elected as its presi- 
dent for the coming year Ruth E. 
Krapf, teacher in Hazleton Senior 
High School. Miss Krapf is a graduate 
of Irving College, A.B., and of the 
University of Pennsylvania, M.A. She 
has also taken additional college work 
at Pennsylvania State College. 

As a member of local, county, and 
State committees, Miss Krapf has been 
very active in promoting the solution 
of teachers’ problems in their organ- 
izations. She has been a president of 
the Hazleton Teachers Association. For 
two years she served as a member of 
the Committee on Local Branches of 
the PSEA and was re-appointed for a 
two-year term by President Stewart in 
December. 


Northeastern 
Convention 
District 


The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Northeastern District of the 
PSEA was held in Kingston High 
School, November 18 and 19, Robert 


E. Dawson, president, presiding. 


Officers 
President, Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton; 
Secretary, Esther J. Saxe, Wyoming. 


Resolutions 

The resolutions, as passed by the 
House of Delegates on November 19: 
(1) expressed appreciation to Presi- 
dent Stewart, the Executive Council, 
and State committees of the PSEA, 
and to Governor Duff and members of 
the General Assembly for advancing 
the cause of education for the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth; (2) urged 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards to con- 
tinue study of the rating system; (3) 
urged discontinuance of promiscuous 
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issuance of emergency certificates; 
(4) recommended legislation to pro- 
vide half-pay for teachers on sabbati- 
cal leave and the payment of incre- 
ments to teachers on probationary pe- 
riod when their services are rated sat- 
isfactory; (5) urged revision of elec- 
tion laws to provide that school direc- 
tors be elected on the non-partisan 
ballot; (6) pledged support to tax leg- 
islation in accord with the findings of 
the Tax Study Commission of the 
PSEA; (7) urged the PSEA to work 
for legislation providing for equiva- 
lents for Bachelor’s and Master’s De- 
grees; (8) recommended legislation 
to relieve financial duress in fourth- 
class school districts while consolida- 
tion is being effected and the passage 
of legislation that will allow seniority 
to prevail where consolidation or 
mergers take place; and (9) urged 
that the mandated salary schedule 
adopted in 1949 be amended to state 
that the schedule shall be for the 


minimum school term of 180 days. 





J. Andrew Morrow Elected 
to Retirement Board 


The committee appointed to count 
the ballots for the election of the 
school employe representative on the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
expiration of the term of J. Andrew 
Morrow on January 5, 1950, has re- 
ported that 48,782 ballots were cast, of 
which Mr. Morrow received 25,798 
votes and J. Maurice Strattan re- 
ceived 20,730. 

There were 477 defective ballots and 
the other votes were scattered among 
other members of the Retirement 
System. 

Robert C. Shaw, Camp Hill, was 
chairman of the committee which 
counted the ballots. 





» JosePpH SaANpDy, JR., has been elect- 
ed president of the Central-Western 
Convention District. A teacher and 
head of the English department in 
Lilly High School, Mr. Sandy has long 
been an active worker in the Cambria 
County Local Branch of the PSEA. 

He served a term as legislative chair- 
man of the branch and as president of 
the branch in 1942. He resigned this 
position to enter the’ Army. He has 
been serving as vice president of the 
Central-Western District. 

A graduate of Lilly High School and 
St. Francis College, Loretta, with a 
B.A. Degree, Mr. Sandy earned his 
Master of Science Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


AASA—Atlantie City 


The American Association of School 
Administrators, a Department of the 
National Education Association, an- 
nounces an interesting program for 
the annual convention, February 25 
to March 2, at Atlantic City. 

Featured by outstanding personages 
as speakers at the general sessions, 
by varied group topic discussions with 
wide participation by members, by an 
architectural exhibit of modern school 
building plans and models from all 
parts of the United States, by the 
meetings of many other allied organ- 
izations, and the always popular At- 
lantic City as the place of the conven- 
tion, the 1950 meeting of the AASA 
should be a real rendezvous of school 
administrators and their friends. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 

Pennsylvania State Education As~ 
sociation as in other years will main- 
tain headquarters during the conven- 
tion. Headquarters Hotel is the Madi- 
son, at which on February 28, the 
Pennsylvania breakfast will be held. 

Requests for room _ reservations 
should be addressed to the AASA 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Farrell Professional Employes Honored 


Thomas Lucas, Anthony Tortorete, John Hetra, 
Sarah Cooley, and Esther A. B. Zentz. 
Missing from the picture and festivities be- 
cause of illness were Mrs. Elizabeth Heinze 
Broderick and George J. Wetherstein. 


First row, left to right: Mrs. Helen Somogyi 
Davis, Cecelia G. Burns, Alice M. Nicolls, 
Florence B. Donlin, and Mrs. Hazel Adams 
McCreary. 

Second row, left to right: Mrs. Hannah 


The Board of Education of the 
school district of Farrell and the 
superintendent of schools, John Hetra, 
honored those professional employes 
who had served the district for 25 or 
more years at a dinner last April. 
Each honored guest was presented a 
corsage of roses. 

Guests at the dinner in the dining 
room of the senior high school build- 
ing were the honored guests, the mem- 


bers of the Board of Education, the 
officers of PSEA, the PTA, and the 
Farrell Music Guild, and their hus- 
bands or wives. 

At 8:00 o’clock the entire school 
faculty and their husbands or wives 
joined Mr. Hetra and the Board to pay 
tribute to those who so well earned the 
coveted recognition. During the eve- 
ning, the group assembled in the gym 
to sing, play games, dance, or to visit. 





Ashland Honors 
Miss O’Neill 

A testimonial dinner honoring Eliz- 
abeth O’Neill, a former member of 
the junior high school faculty, was 
held November 10 in the high school 
cafeteria by the teachers of the Ash- 
land School District. Miss O’Neill has 
retired after 47 years of service in the 
local schools. 

Edna Geating presided and served 
capably as mistress of ceremonies. She 
presented the guest of honor with a 
gift as a token of remembrance from 
the teachers of the district. 

In a few well-chosen words, Miss 
O’Neill expressed her thanks and con- 
tinued interest in school affairs and in 
the teachers’ association of which she 
has now become an honorary member. 

Among those who paid tribute to 
Miss O’Neill were W. R. Lecron, su- 
perintendent of schools, and William 
C. Lentz, president of the Board of 
Education. 
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Journal and Bulletin 
Are **Must’’ 


“Please find enclosed my check for 
the PSEA JourNaL and the Education 
Bulletin which I have enjoyed ever 
since we have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving both. The important thing is 
to receive the JOURNAL and the Bul- 
letin. 

“The cover for September is very 
good and the artist who made the 
sketch knows his abstract lessons.” — 
AncIE M. ScHMINKEY, Shamokin 


GroRGE SCHOOL dedicated a 200 x 
44 foot building which will house the 
school’s fine and mechanical arts 
classes under one roof, separated only 
by glass partitions. Built at a cost of 
about $200,000 the Howard T. Hal- 
lowell Arts Center is helping carry 
through plans developed by Leah Per- 
kins and Palmer Sharpless for corre- 
lation of the fine and mechanical arts. 


McKeesport Veteran 
Teacher Retired 


Ira J. Berkema, English department 
chairman at the McKeesport High 
School for 30 years, has retired and 
has gone to his home town, Onarga, 
Illinois, to live. 

Mr. Berkema came to the McKees- 
port school system in 1919 from 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. He began his 
teaching career nine years earlier in 
Belleville, Illinois. 





Dorothy Brown 


5O Years and Going 
Strong 


Dorothy Brown, teacher at Wood- 
lawn Junior High School, Munhall, 
was honored in May at a banquet 
by associates and friends on the oc- 
casion of completing 50 years in the 
teaching field. One hundred fifty 
teachers, directors, her minister, and 
close circle of friends were present to 
pay sincere honor to her for her re- 
markable record of service and the 
great influence her teaching has had 
on students. 

Miss Brown, who will continue 
teaching during the 1949-50 school 
year, was recipient of many con- 
gratulatory messages. Best wishes 
were read from Governor James H. 
Duff, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary of 
PSEA. 

The teachers and guests presented 
Miss Brown with a three-piece set of 
traveling cases which she used this 
summer on a four-weeks’ tour of the 
New England states. 
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Rochester Teacher 
Honored 


Luta RALstTon, who retired from 
the Rochester schools last May, was 
honored on December 6, when mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Rochester 
schools met for a testimonial dinner 
in the Big Knob Grange Hall, New 
Sewickley Twp. 

Miss Ralston was an instructor in 
the Rochester schools for forty-four 
years. Her total service is 49 years, for 
she taught in East Rochester Schools 
for 5 years immediately after her 





» Mrs. Vircinia A. PHILLIPS, a North 
Apollo teacher who has started more 
than 1,000 school children through 
their first day of school, has retired 
after 26 years of service. ~ 

All of Mrs. Phillips’ service has been 
in the school district of Apollo. Her 
colleagues report that she established 
a reputation for thorough and careful 
work. “It has always been her policy 
to keep informed concerning the 
modern methods in education.” 

In recent years she has been teach- 
ing the children of some of her first 
students who pay her this tribute: 


With a love that’s deep and fine 
I’m happy in the knowledge that 
you are mine, 
I’m grateful to you for the million 
things you’ve done, 
And all your loving ways, 
The thought of all your tender care, 
Encouragement, and praise. 
These thoughts and many, many 
more 
Dear teacher are a part of the 
reason 
I want to say on your retirement— 
“My first teacher was a wonderful 
one.” 
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graduation from Rochester High 
School in 1900. Since 1930 she has 
been principal of the Jefferson Street 
Elementary School. 

Robert P. Barner, superintendent of 
schools, served as toastmaster and paid 
high tribute to Miss Ralston, as a 
teacher and principal. Miss Ralston 
was presented with a beautiful wrist 
watch by the faculty and the school 
board presented her with a hundred 
dollar check. 


Appreciated 
Honored Members of PSEA: 


“In acknowledgment of the receipt 
of my retirement check, $100, for 
September I want to thank you sin- 
cerely. 

“In the sunset of my life of almost 
92 years it is a gift from God, my 
Heavenly Father. 

“May God richly bless each mem- 
ber of the PSEA. Again I thank you 
sincerely.”—Mrs. Etta Bonn, 304 
West Third Street, Bloomsburg 





» Getta Farr of Forkston, Wyoming 
County, retired from service in the 
public schools at the close of the 
1948-49 term, having taught for fifty 
school terms. 

Six terms were spent in one room 
schools of Wyoming and Susquehanna 
Counties, ten in the two room school 
at Forkston, three at Falls, Wyoming 
County, and the past thirty-one in the 
Meshoppen school’s first and second 
grades. 

Many tributes were bestowed upon 
Miss Farr at the close of her last year 
of service. County and local groups 
which gave her special recognition 
were the Wyoming County Teachers’ 
Institute, Wyoming County Education 
Association, Faculty and Board of 
Education of Meshoppen, and the 
Alumni Association of Meshoppen. 





» HEBER C. HENDRICKS is cutting his 
cake at a banquet honoring him upon 
his retirement from teaching in the 
Selinsgrove schools. Mr. Hendricks 
was the guest of the teachers at this 
testimonial dinner when he retired 
after 50 years of service. He was pre- 
sented a gift from the school staff by 
Albert R. Potteiger. 

Mr. Hendricks, who was serving as 
head of the Selinsgrove High School 
commercial department at the time of 
his retirement, has now been elected a 
member of the Selinsgrove Board of 
Education. The dinner was attended 
by members of the Board of Education. 


PSPA at Williamsport 


When the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association convened at Williamsport 
Senior High School on November 4 
and 5 for its annual convention, 102 
schools sent delegates from their 
school publication staffs. There were 
680 students and advisers who at- 
tended the banquet; 800 went to the 
dance on Friday evening, November 
4; and 353 had luncheon on the sec- 
ond day of the convention. 

General and sectional meetings were 
well attended. These included discus- 
sions of the different types of school 
publications in the State. 

Miriam Wendle and Earle M. Hite 
of the Williamsport High School 
served as convention chairmen. Next 
year’s meeting will be at the Central 
Catholic High School, Allentown, the 
home school of Rev. Henry J. Hues- 
man, PSPA president. 
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Professional Workshops Sponsored by 
Teacher Groups 


Many fine professional workshops 
are being sponsored by teachers in 
districts throughout the State. We 
brief a few of the reports which have 
been received in the PSEA Office. 


Bedford County Workshop 
Enrolls 80 


August 22, 1949, found 80 teachers 
of the county trudging cheerfully to 
Bedford High School to enter an Edu- 
cation Workshop, a course carrying 
two college credits, to study the new 
Bulletin, 233 B, for elementary teach- 
ers. Under the direction of Clara 
Cockerille and Miriam Wilt of Penn- 
sylvania State College, the workshop 
began, with a day’s work starting at 
9:45 a.m., and ending at 3:00 p.m. 

On registration day everyone chose 
one of the following committees to 
work with during the week: Adminis- 
tration, one-room school, arithmetic, 
language, arts, or social living. 

As a starting point, each committee 
used the question, “How does the new 
curriculum fit our situation, and what 
can we do about it in the fall?” Dis- 
cussion then centered upon these ideas: 
(1) Are we following the curriculum 
now? (2) Wherein are we different? 
(3) Wherein do we disagree? (4) 
What changes shall we anticipate if 
we are to go along with the new cur- 
riculum? (5) What should our first 
steps be this fall? (6) What further 
help will we need in this work? 

Lectures on some phases of the cur- 
riculum by Miss Cockerille and Doc- 
tor Wilt, committee meetings, viewing 
of pertinent films, conferences, and li- 
brary work were part of each day’s 
work. 

Sincere thanks are due County Su- 
perintendent William Mowry and Ben 
Van Horn of the county PSEA for 
arranging this workshop. The chang- 
ing curriculum affects every school 
now and will do so even more in the 
future. Academic gains were made, 
and many friendships begun as well. 
It is hoped that many more such proj- 
ects will be arranged for Bedford 
County teachers.—Bedford County 
News Letter, November 18, 1949 


—<—- 





Philadelphia Annual Con- 


ference 


The annual conference sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Teachers Association 
with its theme “So Much Depends on 
the Teacher” was held on Saturday, 
December 3. The speaker at the gen- 
eral meeting was Kenneth McFarland, 
superintendent of schools, Topeka, 
Kansas, and guest lecturer for Reader’s 
Digest. 

Group and discussion conferences 
were held on the following topics: 
business education, curriculum (ele- 
mentary schools), curriculum (secon- 
dary schools), English, industrial arts, 
language arts, languages (ancient and 
modern), mathematics, music, physi- 
cal and health education, public health, 
reading, research, science, social stud- 
ies, special education, and teacher edu- 
cation. 


Education Career Confer- 
ence at West Chester 


An Education Career Conference 
was sponsored by the State Teachers 
College, West Chester, on October 28. 
Charles S. Swope, president of the 
college, invited the high school prin- 
cipals of the college service area to 
send four or five of their best students 
selected upon the basis of personality, 
scholarship, and potential ability to 
become successful teachers. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to offer an 
opportunity for the high school stu- 
dents to learn about the teaching pro- 
fession and to help them to evaluate 
their interests and qualifications as 
prospective teacher trainees. 

Dr. Swope conveyed his greetings to 
the conference group and introduced 
Francis Harvey Green, headmaster 
emeritus of the Pennington School for 
Boys, who was the principal speaker. 
Sectional meetings were offered in ele- 
mentary education, secondary educa- 
tion, music education, and health and 
physical education. College adminis- 
trative officers, department heads, and 
students participated in these meetings. 
The Future Teachers of America, Ele- 
mentary Education Club, Music, and 
Physical Education Clubs cooperated 
in the program and social activities. 

In attendance were 270 students 


e 


from 53 of the 96 high schools in the 
college service area. In addition a 
number of principals, counselors, 
teachers, and parents attended. 

B. Paul Ross, registrar and director 
of admissions, was in charge of the 
organization and supervision of the 
program. 


Elizabethtown College 
Boosts FTA Membership— 


The fall drive for FTA members at 
Elizabethtown College resulted in a 
total of 100 prospective teachers sign- 
ing up for the school year 1949-50. 
This figure was very gratifying in the 
light of the fact that it nearly doubled 
last year’s membership. Total enrol- 
ment of the College reaches approxi- 
mately 365. Officers of the Elizabeth- 
town Chapter of the FTA are: James 
Whitacre, president, La Rue Monn, 
secretary, Janice Anderson, treasurer, 
and sponsor: Elmer B. Hoover, direc- 
tor of teacher training. 


Pennsylvania Day 
at STC, Mansfield ° 


The junior high school at State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, presented 
an assembly program on October 18 
in celebration of Pennsylvania Week. 
The program was entitled “Pennsyl- 
vania Songs and Legends.” 

Songs as suggested by members of 
the group were sung by the chorus of 
the junior high school. The program 
was very well received and will be 
repeated on Parent Visiting Day at 
the school. 

Planning for the day was under the 
direction of Virginia Conson, Jane 
Mervine, and Dorothy Morse of the 
junior high school staff. 


Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta, national associa- 
tion for women in education, announces. 
two awards of $400 each to be granted 
on or before August 15, 1950, for sig- 
nificant research studies in education. 
All inquiries concerning the awards 
should be addressed to Alice H. Hay- 
den, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5, Washington, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and 


Awards. 
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Second Annual 
Conference on 
Professional 
Standards 


The Second Annual State-wide Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards was held at State 
College December 9 and 10 with ap- 
proximately 150 selected representa- 
tives from the nine convention dis- 
tricts in attendance. The conference 
was sponsored by the PSEA Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards and the Executive 
Council. 


Theme 


Directed towards the theme “Higher 
Standards for the Profession” the two- 
day conference was carried forward 
by a cross section of the professional 
leadership not only from every part of 
the State but from every level compris- 
ing school, administrators, classroom 
teachers, college faculties, Future 
Teachers of America, representatives 
of the Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and of the School Directors As- 
sociation. 


Purpose 


The opening session featured a key- 
note address by Earle Hawkins, Presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland, and a discussion of the or- 
ganization of the conference by Com- 
mission Chairman Thomas P. North. 
Said Dr. North, “The full value of this 
work conference will not be attained 
unless the plans for action formulated 
here are implemented through other 
State and local groups of the Associa- 
tion. Our primary purpose is to pre- 
pare a selected group of the member- 
ship of the profession and certain 
other persons vitally interested in our 
schools to carry on campaigns for the 
improvement of our teaching personnel 
not only at the State level but 
especially at the local level.” 


Discussion Groups 


Paramount in the agenda of the 
conference was a series of four work- 
shops which concentrated on specific 
aspects of higher standards for the 
profession. One of these, under the 
chairmanship of Willis E. Pratt, In- 
diana, attacked the problem of Im- 
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proving Pre-Service Teacher Educa- 
tion. A second group discussed the 
Improvement of In-Service Teacher 
Education, under the chairmanship of 
D. L.  Biemesderfer, Millersville. 
Harvey A. Andruss, Bloomsburg, 
headed the third sectional meeting 
which sought ways and means of Im- 
proving Certification Standards. The 
fourth workshop under the chairman- 
ship of Clarence G. Enterline, Reading. 
directed its efforts toward Improving 
Teacher Rating Practices. 

Serving as consultants for the four 
workshops were: David Russell, Paul 
Bixby, Donald G. McGarey, and Ches- 
ter McNerney of the Pennsylvania 
State College; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 
State Teachers College at Kutztown; 
C. Herman Grose and Stanley A. 
Wengert of the Department of Public 
Instruction; and Wilfred C. Hopkins, 
Philadelphia. 


Addresses 


Several significant addresses were 
heard during the luncheon and dinner 
meetings. Said David H. Stewart, 
PSEA President, pleading for a clearer 
blueprint of professional objectives: 
“This conference should encourage 
growth among teachers with the result 
that we will know more definitely 
where we are going, why we are going 
in the direction we are, and how to 
get there.” Presiding at the luncheon, 
attended by all the delegates, was C. 
O. Williams, a member of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, representing the Department 
of Public Instruction, inspired the 
dinner meeting with the challenge, 
“Let us build upon what we have and 
move toward well considered and de- 
fensible standards by taking strides 
long enough to make the desired speed, 
but not too long for the profession as 
a whole to keep pace.” Dr. Grose was 
presented by PSEA Executive Secre- 
tary H. E. Gayman, who presided at 
the dinner held in the Nittany Lion 
Inn. 


Reports 


The closing session of the confer- 
ence comprised a busy agenda of re- 
ports and addresses. Summaries of the 
findings and recommendations of the 
four workshops were expeditiously 
presented by their respective reporters; 
Mary Ann Pesognelli, Monongahela; 


Raymond H. Amalong, Greenville; 
Hamilton C. Gillespie, Erie; and 
Carolyn D. Patterson, Pittsburgh. 


Emerging Trends 


Following these able reports T. M. 
Stinnett, Associate Secretary, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Washington, 
D. C., gave an outstanding address on 
“Emerging National Trends.” 


Local Committees 


The concluding remarks at the con- 
ference were appropriately made by 
Raymond H. Koch, Chairman of the 
Conference Committee. He emphasized 
the importance of carrying the pro- 
fessional standards movement to the 
grassroots of the profession, and pro- 
posed that, “Each Convention District 
president consider his representatives 
at this State meeting a committee to 
(1) develop district conferences, (2) 
channel information from the National 
and State Commissions to district 
members, and (3) promote the de- 
velopment of local committees in the 
communities of the Commonwealth.” 

The full proceedings of the confer- 
ence have been prepared for distribu- 
tion to all participants and others in- 
terested in the complete report of the 
meetings. 


Epucators Mutua. Insurance Com- 
pany, Lancaster, has just prepared for 
distribution to schools an attractive, 
four-color poster depicting highlights 
in the History of Education from the 
time of primitive man to the present 
day. The information presented is fac- 
tually correct and the illustrations are 
designed to appeal to school children. 
The poster, approximately 12 x 10 
inches, can well be used on the bulle- 
tin boards of classrooms or school li- 
braries, and copies may be had free 
of charge by writing to the company. 


Scuoot Directors, administrators, 
and teachers of the tri-state area at- 
tended an institute on classroom plan- 
ning sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh’s School of Education, 
November 9 and 10. D. B. Harmon, 
consulting educationist, was the main 
speaker for the institute. During the 
two-day session, authorities in the 
fields of education, school administra- 
tion, pediatrics, optometrics, ophthal- 
mology, school architecture, and illumi- 
nating engineering spoke to the insti- 
tute. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1949 Executive Council held a 
breakfast meeting in the Plantation of 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Wednesday morning, December 28, at 
7:30 o’clock with all members present 
or accounted for. 

The Council transacted business as 
follows: 

On motion of Mr. Shoemaker, sec- 
onded by Mr. Petor, approved the 
ballot for the 1949 State Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Townsend, sec- 
onded by Mr. Dawson, approved the 
minutes of the December 9 and 10 
meeting of the Council. 

On motion of Mr. Brillhart, seconded 
by Mr. Dawson, approved the appoint- 
ment of Herbert P. Lauterbach as 
Chairman of the Local Branch Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Dr. Addleman, sec- 
onded by Miss Valero, endorsed Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham for President of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

On motion of Mr. Brillhart, sec- 
onded by Dr. Addleman, approved 
payment of convention expenses of de- 
partment delegates. 

On motion of Dr. Williams, sec- 
onded by Dr. Addleman, voted ap- 
preciation to President Stewart for his 
competent and outstanding leadership 
as President during the year. 

The Council adjourned at 8:45 a.m. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 

tary 


Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 


At a meeting of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at State College, December 
8, 1949, the Commission received re- 
ports on pilot conferences which had 
been held in the Northeastern, Central, 
and Midwestern Convention Districts. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH—Clar- 
ence G. Enterline, Reading, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Research, reported 
on the progress made by his group on 
the study of teacher rating practices 
in Pennsylvania—EucENE P. BERTIN, 
Secretary 
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Public Relations 
The PSEA Committee on Public Re- 


lations held its initial meeting in Har- 
risburg, December 3, with Thomas W. 
Watkins, chairman, presiding. 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., public relations 
director on the PSEA Staff, presented 
a consolidated report showing the 
status of organized public relation 
committees in the Local Branches ac- 
cording to convention districts. This 
report and its imports were discussed 
at length by the Committee members. 

QUESTIONNAIRE—The Committee 
voted that a questionnaire be developed 
and sent to the president of each 
Local Branch to determine what specific 
things Local Branches are doing in 
the field of public relations. An indi- 
vidual teacher guide sheet will be de- 
veloped as well as a bibliography and 
reference list on recent public relation 
texts—Frep P. Hare, Jr., Acting 
Secretary 


Legal Tuterest 


RALSTON vs. DERRY TOWNSHIP SCHOOL 
DISTRICT et al. 
(No. 363, Pa. 58) 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed November 14, 1949 


Facts: Thomas E. Ralston taught in 
a high school in Illinois from 1923 
until 1924; from 1924 until 1936 in 
high schools in Pennsylvania; from 
1936 until 1946 in a high school in 
Ohio; from 1946 until 1947 he was 
supervising principal in Independence 
Township, Washington County; from 
1947 until 1948 he was supervising 
principal in Derry Township, West- 
moreland County. Since 1934 he held 
certification qualifying him to act as 
supervising principal. On August 11, 
1947, Ralston was elected supervising 
principal in Derry Township and on 
August 14, 1947, a professional em- 
ploye’s contract was executed. Follow- 
ing receipt of an unsatisfactory rating 
by the County Superintendent of 
schools, on June 14, 1948, the school 
board adopted a resolution terminat- 
ing his employment. Upon notification 


he filed a petition for a writ of man- 
damus. The basis for the petition was 
that he was entitled to the protection 
of the Tenure Act and could be dis- 
missed only for cause in the manner 
required by law, that is, by preferring 
charges against him and granting him 
a hearing. The board contended that 
he was only a temporary professional 
employe. 

QuEsTION: Is an employe, who had 
not previously held tenure status, en- 
titled to the status of a professional 
employe prior to the completion of 
two years of satisfactory service as a 
temporary professional employe? 
ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: Under the original Tenure 
Act of April 6, 1937, P. L. 213, it was 
provided that school boards shall enter 
into tenure contracts with all profes- 
sional employes then employed by them 
within thirty (30) days after the ef- 
fective date of the Act, and that there- 
after tenure contracts shall be granted 
to each professional employe at or be- 
fore the time the employe first enters 
the service of the school district. The 
Act of June 20, 1939, P. L. 482, 
amended the Tenure Act by providing 
for a class of temporary professional 
employes requiring two years of pro- 
bationary service, and further provid- 
ing that thereafter a professional 
employe’s contract shall be tendered 
upon completion of two years of serv- 
ice if such service is certified by the 
county or district superintendent of 
schools during the last four months of 
the second year as being satisfactory. 
Since Ralston had not acquired tenure 
status in any school district in the 
Commonwealth prior to his employ- 
ment in Derry Township and had not 
served satisfactorily the two-year pro- 
bationary period in Derry Township, 
the professional employe’s contract 
tendered him was invalid. Since he 
received an unsatisfactory rating in 
June of 1948, he was subject to im- 
mediate dismissal. 


Glenside-Weldon Practices 
Good Public Relations 


When Glenside-Weldon elementary 
and junior high schools opened school 
last fall, on every teacher’s desk were 
a vase of flowers and a cheerful note 
of welcome and good wishes from the 
Glenside-Weldon Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. 


The 35 teachers of Glenside-Weldon 
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elementary and junior high schools 
were entertained at a dinner by the 
PTA at the Manufacturers’ Country 
Club on September 20. A feature of 
the evening’s program was the “Little 
German Band” directed by James 
Adams, the school custodian. 


“YOURS... for 


the arching” 


Listed below are a few of the many at- 


tractive offerings by advertisers in this issue. 
To save time, write directly to the adver- 
tisers. The coupon is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


Er. 


10. 


“Famous Festivals of America” wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
color photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief his- 
torical background on each. Includes 
lesson topics with details on many 
other festivals and pageants in all parts 
of the country. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

BETTER HEALTH THROUGH BET- 
TER EATING HABITS—New lass- 
room aids for teaching good nutrition 
at various grade levels are described 











ARTEXT 
PRINTS AND JUNIORS 
Color Reproductions 
as listed in 
Pennsylvania Course of Study 


Bulletin 233-B Interim Report 1949 
Grades 1-6 incl. 48 Subjects 


PRINTS 8x 1O—JUNIORS 3x4 


$0.50 ea. $0.02 ea. 
Complete set of 48 
PRINTS JUNIORS 
$20.00 $0.96 
Postpaid 


Minimum Order $1.00 


KURTZ BROS., 


School Supplies & Equipment 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 














1 AT ee 
MUST BE PERFECT! 


First of all, privacy in a secluded cot- 
tage deep in wooded hills; then the 
companionship of others start- 
ing le together, jolly mealtimes at an 
old-time guest house, with easy-going 
leisure or vigorous outdoor life. n 
all year for newlyweds only. Rates in- 
Pt meals (breakfast until 11). Men- 
tion dates if you wish our Three 
Honeymoon Plans or other folders. 
e Farm on the Hill, Swiftwater, Pa. 


T-2 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


in an illustrated leaflet. Developed by 
specialists in nutrition and education, 
these supplementary materials stress all 
food groups, in their proper inter-rela- 
tionship. They are available to teachers 
without charge on request. (Wheat Flour 
Institute of the Miller’s National Federa- 
tion) 

Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The 
story about each record will help with 
the selection of appropriate records for 
various ages. (Radio Corporation of 
America) 

Child Training written by Elizabeth 
Hurlock, Ph.D., is a basic psychology 
booklet, made up of reprints of articles 
that have appeared in Hygeia. 8 com- 
plete articles, 24 pages. Teachers for 
the younger groups may find this book- 
let exceedingly helpful in dealing with 
children and their parents. (Wrigley 
Company) 

“Readiness for Beginning Reading” is 
a brief booklet of special interest to 
first-grade teachers, pointing up recogni- 
tion of children’s problems in learning 
to read, and _ suggesting solutions. 
“Study-Skill Activities” is another use- 
ful booklet containing practical sug- 
gestions for teachers of elementary 
reading. (Silver Burdett Company) 


A circular describing two filmstrips: 
“COAL—Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It,” and “THE POWER OF 
COAL.” (Bituminous Coal Institute) 


“Basic Outline of Nutrition Education 
Program” is a leaflet describing the 
various services and materials available 
to teachers. “Aids to a Health and 
Nutrition Program” gives a quick re- 
view of all the materials. (General Mills) 


“Three Honeymoon Plans” and other 
folders describe America’s unique resort 
solely for honeymoon couples. Sent free 
if you mention the date of your honey- 
moon. (The Farm on the Hill) 


Illustrated, informative folders on Hawaii, 
Yellowstone and Yosemite National 
Parks, and Colorado. Complete details 
and many interesting facts on these in- 
ternationally-famous vacation-lands, to- 
gether with air service from more than 
80 major cities. Valuable aids for you 
in planning your summer vacation. 


(United Air Lines) 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c 
is enclosed for each item checked. 
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Student Government 
Conference 


Friday and Saturday of Pennsyl- 
vania Week, October 21 and 22, Scott 
High. School, Coatesville, was host to 
the Thirteenth Annual Conference of 
the State Association of Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government. Ap- 
proximately 500 delegates represent- 
ing 100 different high schools in the 
State were in attendance. 
The principal speakers at the State 
conference were Donald V. Hock, 
Mayor of Allentown, and Charles S. 
Swope, president of the State Teachers 
College, West Chester. 
Gladys Worth, sponsor of the Coates- 
ville Student Association, served as 
chairman and coordinator of the en- 
tire convention. She was ably assisted 
by the Scott High School faculty under 
the direction of William Muthard, 
principal, and by the State student 
officers and their sponsors. 
State faculty sponsors are: Presi- 
dent, Paul T. Landis, Greensburg; vice 
president, Joseph E. Walker, Bradford; 
and secretary-treasurer, Bernice Bart- 
lett, New Castle. Harold J. Pegg, Al- 


toona, is State director. 
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9 PERFECT YOUR 
fae 


FRENCH 


in this natural French setting 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
Montreal— 
June 28-August 10, 1950 


Perfect your French, for professional 
use or for business or pleasure, in the 
natural, attractive French atmosphere of 
McGill’s popular, long-established French 
Summer School at Montreal—in the heart 
of Old-World French Canada. Ideal study, 
conversational, residential course for teach- 
ers, students, and business people; also for 
advanced students of good intellectual 
ability who aim at graduate work in 
McGill. French alone spoken at all times 
in residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French univer- 
sity teachers. Resident scholarships and 
university credit certificates. Co-educa- 
tional. Comfortable accommodation, in- 
teresting social amenities. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) 
$250 (Canadian) 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 
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primary grades. It is the first of five books 
developed for the lower grades during the 
NEW child’s use of arithmetic workbooks. It is 
suitable for either the first or the second C 
grade. Seasonal and holiday interests and 
BOOKS other principal areas of child life are in- 
cluded in a planned series of round-the- 
year activities. The second 100 pages is 
Tue Roap to HEATH Series. Edwina Jones, book is about America and helps boys and ae * — grad nm = — for hee 
Bertine Maloney, Edna Morgan, and P. girls to see their country as a place where a 5 me, 2 Beg oy ithe « A me. the G 
E. Landis. Grade 1, 96 pp., $1. Grade millions live, work, play, and worship to- peg oe d Saas CL » using hours, 
2, 127 pp., $1.16. Grade 3, 160 pp., $1.28. gether. The third book is about living and sr i ~“_e i? 7“ se eo 
Grade 4, 256 pp., $1.48. Grade 5, 320 pp., | growing up and its aim is to help the pupil pret a tt mt ‘I bor i irection. All 
$1.60. Grade 6, 320 pp., $1.60. Laidlaw understand himself and develop desirable i panting bcos tea lh peereyele plan. 
Dion social viewpoints. rt work is reproduced in two colors. 
its arrose eh ection in he font Qn-Acr Dusvs. Ee by Hands twas. Theor Sum ated by 0. | 
and stunts that motivate good health prac- Ma ‘ * ae 80 eee EP ye. Morgan and E. O. Wooley. Illus. Heath. 
tices. These physical education activities put embed ate $1. $1.48 
good mental, social, and emotional health A collection of sixteen one-act plays which Because Storm’s niasterpiece had appeared 
knowledge into action. Illustrated in four explore the whole range of the one-act play in an unauthorized and garbled version in 
colors and black and white. as a dramatic and literary form from “The some American school texts, the editors of 
Will,” a whimsical comedy by James Barrie, this German classic felt they should pre- 
Siciiieicenidk sehhinaitiliny iain taints “The Far-Distant Shore,” a serious drama sent an edition which would correct this 
i eg ena * by Robert Finch and Betty Smith. Included situation. They have prepared for their edi- Ph 
Seventh Gretta. 509: sp: Tone Covmrer, also are three radio plays. Before each selec- tion a set of notes, exercises, and vocabulary 
Eighth Grade. 516 pp. Yous Lin, Ninth tion there are notes about the plays and the which result from their years of experience. 
Grade. 622 pp. Wilfred Eberhart, Irma J. author; and after, comprehension questions, 
Swearingen, and Bernice E. Leary. Illus. suggestions for writing projects, and a list of 
Row, Peterson one-act plays similar in type or theme. THe Worip or Numsers. Dale Carpenter 
Each of the books in this series is divided and Esther J. Swenson. Grades 3-8. 
ante nine anita. At the end of each selection. ClTY Ann Counray Agirumerics. Claire:T. Illus. Macmillan 
are questions of the problem-solving type and Zyve, Helen L. Hultz, and Mary S. A program designed to lead children to 
at the end of each unit is “Reading, Writing, Roeder. Hinds, Hayden, & Eldredge, understand number concepts, develop com- De 
and Word Study.” The first book gives boys Philadelphia petency in basic skills, interpret mathe- ] 
and girls broader understanding and ex- The first 100 pages, or the first book of matical relationships, and apply arithmetic 
periences that are world-wide. The second _ this series, is a text on the first level of the in everyday situations. ] 
Index to Advertisers 
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Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston 20, Mass.: 
Hearts AnD Voices. C. W. Stork. $2 
Srmap-BHAGAVAD-GiTA. The Revelation 
of the Supreme Self. Swami Premananda. 


$3 


Ginn & Co., Statler Building, Boston 17, 
Mass.: 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL to Accompany Your 
Town and Mine. Tiegs-Adams Social 
Studies Series. Eleanor Thomas with 
E. W. Tiegs and Fay Adams. $0.60 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., NYC: 


LaTIN FOR AMERICANS. Books I and II. Re- 
vised. B. L. Ullman and Norman E. 
Henry 

Wortp History. Second Revised Edition. 
C. J. H. Hayes, P. T. Moon, and J. W. 
Wayland 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.: 
A Dictionary oF Worp Makers. Pen 
Pictures of the People behind our 
Language. Cecil Hunt. $3.75 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Department of Public Instruction 


Business EpucaTion MAnuat. Bulletin 
271 


RECENT LEGISLATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ProcREss IN PENNSYLVANIA. Proceed- 
- ings, Annual Education Congress, Sep- 
tember 30-October 1, 1948 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


These publications may be secured from 
the Department of Public Instruction, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


National Education Association 

ASCD Hanpsook. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
$1.50 

Post-BACCALAUREATE ProcraMs for the 
Preparation of Elementary Teachers. 
Suggestions for Planning and Initiating 
Emergency Elementary Teacher Pre- 
paring Programs. National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 

1949 Report OF THE PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
CoMMITTEE 


REPoRT OF THE FourtH NATIONAL Con- 
FERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP. May 14-18, 
1949. $0.50 

SrxtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
EpucaTIon together with the Sixth An- 
nual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board. Covering the Year 1842. Fac- 
simile Edition. Horace Mann. Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund. $1 

State LEGISLATION AFFECTING SCHOOL 
Revenues, 1944-1948. October, 1949. 
TEACHERS IN THE Pusiic ScHoots. De- 
cember, 1949. Research Bulletins. Re- 
search Division. $0.50 each 


The above publications may be secured 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
ys 


U. S. Government 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation: 

An EVALUATION OF LOCAL PROGRAMS OF 
VOCATIONAL EpucATION IN  AGRICUL- 
TURE. Based on criteria prepared by the 
National Standards Committee for 
Vocational Education in Agriculture. 
$0.20 

How Larce Are Our Pustic Hicu 
ScHoots? $0.25 

THE PLACE OF SUBJECTS IN THE CURRICU- 
LuM. $0.15 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SCHOOL 
Finance, 1933-1948. $0.20 
STaTIstTics OF LIBRARIES IN INSTITUTIONS 
or HicHer Epucation. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the U. S.—1946-48. 
$0.20 
Tae STRUCTURE OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
or Epucation, $0.40 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
2, D.C. 


Miscellaneous 


CHILDREN Learn TO Reap. Committee on 
Reading in the Elementary Grades, 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 











FREE— 


Facts 


forms of insurance. 


LIFE PLAN. Rates are attractive. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES— 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





About 


(Group Life) 


The 1949 Pennsylvania School Code (Section 513) makes it legal for school 
districts to insure their employes under a policy. of group insurance (Life, 
health, hospitalization, medical service and/or accident coverage) and to 


pay part or all of the premium for such contracts. 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION, the WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY will gladly send you information regarding all these different 


For over a quarter of a century, the WASHINGTON NATIONAL has special- 
ized in writing TEACHERS GROUP INSURANCE. Today, over 1400 of the 
country’s leading Teachers Associations endorse the Washington National 


Group (Health-Accident-Hospitalization) Plan. 


Let us acquaint your organization with the Washington National GROUP 


For information, write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


413 Investment Bldg. OR 


Life 


Insurance 


602 Perry Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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lish, 211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. 
$0.60 

THe CoorpINATED CLassroom. American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 

EXAMINER MANUAL FOR THE SRA Youtu 
INVENTORY. Science Research Associ- 
ates, Inc., 228 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

How Swati We Pay ror HEALTH CARE? 
Oscar R. Ewing and G. F. Lull. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 

In THE SHADOW OF Fear. American 
Liberties, 1948-49. American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. $0.25 

Is Your ScHoot Lisrary A STOREROOM 
or WorKksHop? American Library 
Assn., 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

LEARNING THROUGH Group DISCUSSION. 
Junior Town Meeting League, 400 
South Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 

Our ConstituTION and What It Means. 
William Kottmeyer. Webster Publish- 
ing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. $0.44 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
on Epucation. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Reruce iN Britain. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Sources OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE Pic- 
TURES FOR THE CLASSROOM. Bruce 


Miller, Superintendent of Schools, On- 
tario, Calif. $0.50 

TeacHinc Arps, 1949-50. School Service 
Department, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30 

THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY IDEA. 
Dean Russell. The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington, New 
York. $0.75 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA BULLETIN. 
Critical Problems in Education. Thirty- 
sixth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro- 
ceedings. University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 





Lancaster County Teacher 
Studies Elementary Schools 


As her thesis for a degree of Master 
of Education in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences at Duke Uni- 
versity Anna M. Kendig, a Lancaster 
County teacher, chose as her topic a 
survey of the professional status and 
community relationships of teachers in 
the elementary schools of the county. 

She uses as a background for her 
study the story of the historical, com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
development of Lancaster County. 
This includes a report on the famous 








William G. Shute ® 


Clear 
Complete 


Compact 
Correct 





American Book Company 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


William W. Shirk ®@® 


Instructors in Mathematics, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


George F. Porter 


With the editorial advice of Manley E. Irwin 
Supervising Director of Instruction, Detroit, Mich. 


Featuring proofs that students can understand, 
this new book gives all the basic material nec- 
essary for a course in plane geometry. In each 
proof, the reasons given are complete and cor- 
rect, but always in an abbreviated form so as 
to avoid wordiness. 
provided in great abundance. At least one prob- 
lem is illustrated before each group of exer- 
cises. Following the Appendix are additional ex- 
ercises which are more difficult than those with- 
in the chapters. Reviews and examinations oc- 
cur at frequent intervals throughout the book. 


Original problems are 


88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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sons of Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania German art, community wel- 
fare, cultural and character building 
services, and the “plain” sects versus 
higher education. 

A second section of her report is 
on the professional status of elementary 
school teachers of the county. This 
tells by tables and text how many col- 
lege degrees the teachers hold, where 
they obtained the degrees, and the per- 
centage of the teachers in the second, 
third, and fourth classes who have col- 
lege degrees, normal school diplomas, 
and who belong to professional organ- 
izations. 

Community relationships and activi- 
ties of Lancaster County teachers are 
given in a third section. Miss Kendig 
discovered that most of Lancaster 
County teachers received their educa- 
tion in State schools. Only five per 
cent of the teachers went out of the 
State to study. Slightly less than one- 
fourth of the teachers in the second- 
class districts do not hold a degree. In 
third-class districts about one-half of 
the teachers hold no degrees. In the 
fourth-class districts almost two-thirds 
of the teachers hold no degrees. 

In summary, she says that teachers 
of the second class of the county in 
comparison with the teachers of other 
districts (1) have markedly superior 
pre-service education, (2) tend to con- 
tinue their in-service education to a 
greater degree, (3) have a longer 
span of experience, (4) change posi- 
tions less frequently. 

She notes that teachers in the sec- 
ond and third class districts are fairly 
alert professionally, if membership in 
their professional organizations can 
be accepted as a criterion. 

Maps show the township and borough 
divisions of Lancaster County and the 
location of schools in the county and 
in Lancaster City. Tables show de- 
grees held by county teachers, institu- 
tions which they have attended, the 
professional organizations in which 
they hold membership, and the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional maga- 
zines which they find helpful. 

Miss Kendig is a teacher in the 
Manor Township schools, Route 2, 
Conestoga. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


CarL E. WHIPPLE became the su- 
perintendent of Warren schools on 
September 1, 1949. 


Joun M. Hickey, assistant principal 
of Academy High School, Erie, was 
elected superintendent in December. 
Doctor Hickey succeeds C. Herman 
Grose, who resigned to become Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Mitton L. Smiru, former principal 
of Springfield High School and now 
educational director of CARE, has 
been appointed to the Committee on 
Educational Reconstruction of the 
U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. The committee serves in an 
advisory capacity to the commission 
which was set up by the Department 
of State and helps plan American edu- 
cational reconstruction aid to war- 
devastated countries. It also provides 
guidance for the U. S. delegation to 
the UNESCO general conferences. 


Cart M. HAMSHER has resigned his 
position as teacher in Mechanicsburg 
High School to take up his duties as 
teacher of English in the Upper Darby 
Senior High School. 


GeorceE C. West has transferred 
from the commercial department of 
Punxsutawney High School to the 
Laboratory School at the State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock. 


MARGARET G. DENNISON, a 1949 
graduate of Pennsylvania State College, 
has joined the English faculty at 
Punxsutawney High School. 


JEAN PaTTOoN has transferred from 
the Latin department of Apollo High 
School to Brookville High School. 


FIvE PENNSYLVANIA teachers are in- 
cluded among the 46 prize winners in 
the 1949 Travel Contest of the Instruc- 
tor, classroom magazine for elementary 
teachers. First prize of $300 went to 
Rutu E. CaLpwELt, teacher of a sight 
saving class in H. C. Frick school, 
Pittsburgh. Fifth prize of $50 was won 
by Mrs. Grace K. Cote, Finletter 
school, Philadelphia. Virginia E. 
Cruikshank, Sunbury, Esther H. Daw- 
son, Tarentum, and M. Flavia Taylor, 
McKees Rocks, won $5 prizes for their 
entries. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS elected to offices at 
the 63rd annual meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools in November in- 
clude John F. Gummere, headmaster, 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, president, succeeding Levering 
Tyson, president, Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown; Karl G. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, secretary (re- 
elected) ; and Burton P. Fowler, prin- 
cipal, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, treasurer (re-elected). 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird songs on 
records. This is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds 
as they sing them in their own natu- 
ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- 
tic. This album is one of the big accom- 
plishments in the history of records. 
Once the bird was located its song had 
to be picked up by a sound reflector 
and microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook daysand weeks to get each 
delicate cadence and musical trill per- 
fectly recorded. 

The work was a labor of love by Cor- 
nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong 
Foundation. By making use of this al- 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumis helpfultothem, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


bum now, your students have all win- 
ter to learn to identify the songs (and 
birds) for this Spring and Summer. 
This information is especially for teach- 
ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 
nection with their nature studies and 
natural science courses. 


Your Bd. of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 
this album for you. $8.50 postpaid, 
at cost to you. Album has 6 durable 
records, 72 North American bird 
songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 
Publ. Co., 124 Roberts Pl., Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FORTY-SEVEN CLINTON County ele- 
mentary teachers and eight from 
Centre and Lycoming County are tak- 
ing a course in elementary education 
based on Bulletin 233B at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven. The 
course is being conducted under the 
direction of Philip Kochman, assisted 
by teachers of the college faculty and 
others. A project, which has been ap- 
proved by the college, is being worked 
out by each teacher in her own school. 


a 











ata 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








ee 
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THE TAMAQUA Teachers Association 
adopted a code of ethics which was 
studied and drawn up by Mrs. Anna 
Shenk, chairman, and her TTA Ethics 
Committee. 


We Count 1n 1950 is a booklet 
about the largest count in history— 
the seventeenth decennial census— 
written by Frank W. Hubbard of the 
NEA specifically for classroom use. 
Separate editions will be issued for 
secondary and elementary schools de- 
scribing census work, tracing the his- 
tory of census taking, outlining the 
procedures of the coming census, and 
suggesting classroom activities. The 
booklet will be distributed by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two AssISTANT PRINCIPALS have 
been added to the staff of Glenside- 
Weldon schools. Eugene McCleary 
from Susquehanna Township High 
School became assistant principal of 
the Glenside-Weldon Junior High 
School, and John O’Brien from Darby 
of the elementary school. 


THE BETTER READING section of the 
educational edition of the Reader's 
Digest gives junior and senior high 
school pupils pleasurable means to self- 
improvement of essential reading skills 
and to quickened reading rates. In 
addition, the Digest has announced a 
new reading testing program which 
has been prepared by its Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
This testing program is supplied with- 
out cost to the users of the educational 
edition of the Reader’s Digest. 


HisTorRIcaL and other points of in- 
terest in Franklin County were com- 
piled for a Pennsylvania Week pub- 
lication issued by the Historical and 
Cultural Subcommittee of the Frank- 
lin County Pennsylvania Week Com- 
mittee, J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg, 
chairman. The work of compiling the 
list was done as a history project by 
certain members of the Chambersburg 
High School guided by their teachers. 


THE VETERANS ACCELERATED PRo- 
GRAM of Temple University High 
School began its fifth year on Septem- 
ber 8, H. E. Harting, director. The 
program is designed to enable return- 
ing veterans to complete high school 
or secure additional credits to qualify 
for college in less than the usual time. 
From the inception of the program to 
date 3,667 veterans have completed 





the subjects for which they had en- 
rolled. The present student body 
ranges in ages from 17 to 53 years. 





Necrology 


Marcaket C. Bo.es, head of the Eng- 
lish department, Punxsutawney 
High School, November 29. In 
recognition of Miss Boles’ outstand- 








FORTIETH YEAR 


> Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions. . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


> Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 














WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
MORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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65) SUMMER SCHOOL 
nz IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School’s Fourth Season 


Plan now to enroll in this already popular 
six weeks’ vacation summer school, which 
is of increasing significance to teachers, 
students, members of the armed forces, 
civil servants and the general public. 
he school is situated in a region of 

unusual geographical interest and beauty 
on the Quebec-Vermont border. Courses 
will include: The Physical and Regional 
Geography of the Arctic, Economic Geog- 
raphy, The Geography of the U.S.S.R., 
Political Geography, The Technique of 
Area Studies, Town and Country Plan- 
ning, The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, and The Geography of Canada. 
Lecturers will include: L. Dudley Stamp, 
i Beaver, C. B. Fawcett, A. Lincoln 
Washburn, Trevor Lloyd, Bogdan Zabor- 
ski, S. Kenneth Hare. 

Comfortable accommodaiion in a mogern 
co-educational college. Inclusive fee (board- 
residence-tuition), $200. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 3rd-August 12th, 1950 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 
Apply for Prospectus to Director, Geography 


Summer School, McGill University, 
Montreal, Que. 








SENIOR SPONSORS 


buy genuine Printcraft 


GRADUATION 
PERSONAL CARDS 
for your Senior Class 
ioe oy teins 75 Pa "100 
Learn about our sensational 
fund raising plan. 





COMMENCEMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. H 
1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 





FREE“ 





The first roll of film you send to us will be 
developed and one enlarged deckle edged pic- 
ture of each exposure (up to 8 expo) will be 
made and delivered to you absolutely Free. 
The pictures will be delivered to you in a 
neat Folder Album. 

This ad must be sent to us with your roll. 

We are making this offer to acquaint you 
with the superiority and dependability of our 
thirty-year-old service. 


DELUXE STUDIOS 


Box 453 Topeka, Kansas 








CONTEST COACHING WINS BIG MONEY 
PRIZES! 


You can win Big National Contests 
with our coaching methods developed 
over a period of 18 years. Send today 
for your FREE “Shepherd’s Confi- 
dential Contest Bulletin,” with win- 
ning tips. 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. A 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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ing contribution to the community 
and her long continued financial 
aid to students for higher education, 
a Margaret C. Boles memorial 
scholarship is in process of being 


established. 


JEANNETTE Howe, former school 
teacher at Grove City, December 26 


Mrs. Vircinia V. STEENLAND, teacher 
in the New Cumberland grade 
schools, December 25 


MaME E. HorrMan, Chambersburg, 
teacher for 39 years, December 27 


Susan FE. KAHLER, teacher in the 
Easton public schools for 48 years 
before her retirement eighteen years 
ago, December 23 


JENNIE NICHOLLS, teacher for 40 years 
in the Taylor borough schools be- 
fore her retirement, December 7 


Laura JoHN, Clearfield, who was 
honored in October upon her retire- 
ment after serving 41 years as a 


teacher in the elementary grades, 
December 8, 1949 


Ava J. CALDERWOOD, dean of Grove 
City College for 34 years, December 
14, 1949 


Mrs. Mary Boss Karns, teacher of 
Spanish and mathematics at Carlisle 
High School for 22 years, December 
17 


CATHERINE L. REILLY, teacher in the 
Pottsville school district until her 
retirement two years ago, December 


16 


Jacos M. BERKEY, retired Pittsburgh 
educator, at his home in Somerset 
County, December 8 


A. CRAWFORD WITHERSPOON, teacher 
of vocational electrical students at 
the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, Scotland, December 17 


Mrs. Grace Arrica, formerly assistant 
to the director of personnel of Pitts- 
burgh schools, December 16 





Calendar 


February 2-3—State School Directors 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 12-19—Negro History Week 

February 18-22—National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Missouri 








CAN YOU AFFORD 
SICKNESS? 
ACCIDENTS? 


Winter weather often brings un- 
wanted sickness and accidents. 
It’s often very difficult to pre- 
vent them ... but it is possible 
for you to stop them from rob- 
bing you of your savings... 
cancelling your income! Yes, 
protection of your income and 
savings is easy and inexpensive 
with the aid of T.P.U. 


Membership in Teachers Pro- 
tective Union assures you of 
prompt, generous payments just 
when you need them most to 
help pay doctor bills, medicine, 
cr even the hospital bill. T.P.U. 
Membership is in the form of 
Certificates . . . and there’s a 
Certificate exactly suited to the 
type and amount of protection 
you want. We’d like to tell you 
all about this outstanding finan- 
cial protection that will come in 
so handy if sickness or an acci- 
dent should come your way this 
winter. 


Just mail the coupon below. 
We will send you the informa- 
tion immediately without obli- 
gation. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Please send me complete informa- 
tion about T.P.U. Membership and 
how it will help me protect my in- 
come and savings. 


Name __. 


Address 








February 25-March 2—American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 10-11—Northeastern Region, 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA, Washington, D. C. 

March 18—High School Mathematics 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 

March. 18—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Conference (Western), Johnstown 
High School 

March 18-23—Music Educators Na- 
tional Biennial Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

March 21-24—FKastern District, Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation, Haddon 
Hall, Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

March 29-31—Pa. Intercollegiate Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Music Education 
Department, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

April 9-14—Study Conference, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina 

April 14-15—Fifth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 


April 18-22—Southeastern Conven- 
tion District and Schoolmen’s Week, 


Philadelphia 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas fo Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


employers for more than thirty-five years. 
Early registration advisable. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


During 1950 competition for teaching positions will be greater than for several years past. 
Why not register with an Agency that has rendered superior service to teachers and school 


Phone 3-5797 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Kingsley {ee Personal Discriminating Service E- F- ia Jr. } Managers 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—gives you expert guidance to help you secure that next position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 70th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superintendent, 
specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at your service. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 








April 18-22—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotels Adolphus and 
Baker, Dallas, Texas 

April 21-22—Northwestern Pennsy!- 
vania Art Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 

May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League State Contests 

May 5-6—18th Annual Business Edu- 
cation Contest, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

May 5-6—Annual Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Arts Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

May @—Pa. Business Educators’ Con- 
ference (Eastern), William Penn 
High School, York 

May 7-13—National Music Week 

July 2-7—88th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

July 17-22—Fourth Delegate Assem- 
bly, World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, Ottawa, Can- 
ada 

August 6-13—National Convention, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Dallas, Texas 

September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 11-14—Western Convention 
District and Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 16-19—National League to 
Promote School Attendance, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

October 16-20—38th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition 

October 30-31—Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 





TEACHERS 
ADAMS ica 
$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — $3,900 


Vacancies occur throughout the year. If you 

are under 50, qualified and available contact 

us at once. Grasp this opportunity NOW. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—-11TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Celerado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Seeking a Position? 


We fill positions in schools and col- 
leges throughout the East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Me. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
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